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T HE front door, properly considered, 
is no mean thing. Our lives are 
largely what we make them; we are inti- 
mately affected by our surroundings. A 
dignified doorway gives dignity to our 
going out and to our coming in. The 
front door is the gateway between the 
family and the community, between the 
home and the outer world. Its office 
is important and dignified; and_ this 
should be acknowledged and recognized 
in the position and appearance given to 
it. It should open wide to friends,— 
that’s for hospitality; it should stand 
firm against foes,—that’s for security ; it 
should appear neither dark and forbid- 
ding, requiring to be carried by force, 
even by the welcome guest; nor merely 
quaint and pretty, seemingly to be 
brushed aside with impunity by any 
passing stranger. In this part of the 
world and present state of society, it 
were affectation on the one side to load 
our doors with bolts and bars and 
studded iron nails, or on the other to 
make them mere frames for the display 
of flimsy frills and flimsy finery; and 
affectation is destructive of all beauty 
and dignity. Again, the front door is 
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in daily and familiar use, and so should 
avoid mere novelty; for when mere nov- 
elty ceases to be novel it loses its only 
excuse for being and becomes an offense. 
Again, what would be right in one place 
would not necessarily be right in another. 
The door is a pari of a whole and should 
be considered as such, designed in har- 
mony with its surroundings, proportioned 
to its place and use. If a dainty little 
door looks weak and inadequate as the 
entrance to a large and massy mansion, 
so is it equally true that a grand and 
massive door looks absurd as the en- 
trance to a tiny cot, though either would 


be right in its proper place and with its . 


right relations. It is as though a Daniel 
Webster were to appear in baby’s bonnet, 
and the infant heir in Webster's great 
tall hat. So, too, of the style of a door, 
it should go with the style of house of 
which it is a part. The formal residence 
calls for a formal entrance door, the pic- 
turesque villa for a picturesque. Beware 
of building into your own house the par- 
ticular pattern of door that looks so well 
in another’s. Because a tall, cone-shaped 
hat with a wide brim looks well on St 
Gaudens’s statue of the Puritan, it does 
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PANELS OF CARVED WOOD 


not follow that one just like it would be 
equally becoming to little Deacon Brown. 

To get a beautiful front door, then, we 
must first be sure to get a good front 
door. A good front door should be of 
such size and shape as to offer unob- 
structed passage to the persons of family 
and friends, and such of their belongings 
as properly may come in that way. There 
should be no low transom to jam hats 
against, no narrowness or projection to 
scratch or be scratched, strike or be 
stricken. A good front door should be 
made in such way and of such mate- 
rials as to bid a quiet but firm defiance 
to the storm or to any unwelcome intru- 
sion, hung on strong, easy-working 
hinges that rust will not corrupt, and 
fastened with locks that thieves will not 
break through nor steal. The door fram- 
ing should be arranged so as to give 
suitable place for the door hardware, and 
that without weakening the door con- 
struction. Incidentally, the door handle 
should be agreeable to the hand, the key- 
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MASSIVE AND HANDSOME 


hole to the key; while all the hardware 
should be of a pattern and finish to wear 
well and to be easily cleaned. 

Our climate, with its extremes of heat 
and cold and varying degrees of humid- 
ity, is a hard one on front doors. The 
veneered door stands better (warps and 
twists, shrinks and swells less) than 
the solid, except the latter be of such a 
wood as white pine. Ifa door is to show 
a natural finish of hard wood, the 
veneered may be made lighter than the 
solid, and therefore easier to swing and 
less likely to sag on its hinges. Elabo- 
rately paneled doors are less likely to 
stand well than simply paneled, but very 
wide panels are more likely to warp or 
split than narrow ones. The more ex- 
posed the front door, the greater the 
weight that should be given to these con- 
siderations in its design. We must have 
a good door before we can hope for a 
beautiful. And here let me enter a pro- 
test against that ugly, obtrusive, make- 
shift box, hardly fit for a henhouse, if 
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nothing meaner, commonly called the 
storm door, planted at so many front 
entrances and left there for five months 
out of the twelve. If a proper vestibule 
is impossible and an exposed situation 
demands the protection, put your storm 
door for the winter where the screen 
door hangs during the summer, but don’t 
insult your neighbors and demean your- 
self by putting up the ordinary storm- 
door contrivance. 

Those old fellows who aimed to re- 
duce architecture to a system of fixed 
proportions insisted that in rightly pro- 
portioned doors the width should be to 
the hight as one is to two; but we irrev- 
erent moderns refuse to be bound by 
their rules, believing that the proportions 
of doors may be varied advantageously 
to suit the special needs or place. Our 
work may not be uniformly successful, 
but we gain in interest and charm 
through very variety. It is evident, in- 
deed, that there can be no hard and fast 
rule in these matters, but that there 
may be the widest scope, within the limits 
of propriety and good sense, for the ex- 
ercise of individual preferences. There 
are double doors, single doors, Dutch 
doors, solid and glazed and grilled doors. 
But one thing should never be forgot, 
that the special marks of the front door, 
distinguishing it from all other doors in 
the house, and so to be brought out and 
emphasized rather than slighted or 
ignored in its design, are dignity and 
streng*h: dignity as a portal through 
which to welcome the coming, speed the 
parting guest; strength as a barrier to 
withstand the storm and repel the in- 
truder. 

As for the particular kind of door: 
the special claim for the double door is 
that while one valve suffices for ordinary 
use, the two valves provide for extraor- 
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dinary. The objection is that there is 
something mean -in passing through a 
narrow half door, yet the half must he 
narrow if the whole is not to occupy more 
space than ordinarily can be given to it. 
The Dutch door admits air, while confin- 
ing (very) small children and excluding 
dogs and cats. The glazed door trans- 
mits light, from without inward by day, 
from within outward by night; while un- 
desirable interest may be avoided, and. 
desirable interest obtained, by placing the 
glass high in the door, by using special 
glass (stained, leaded, bull’s-eye), by out- 
side grilling, or by inside curtaining. 
For the last-named, a kind of lace work 
in which the pattern is made to fit the 
space is in present favor. Where plain 
glass is used it may be of beveled plate 
to give the proper appearance of thick- 
ness. Cheap stained glass is an abomina- 
tion, and there should be the best or none 
of it. Where we cannot afford a good 
thing of an expensive kind let us have a 
good thing of an inexpensive kind. The 
things no man can afford are the false 
and pretentious things, be they expensive 
or be they inexpensive. 

As for this or that style, so-called, we 
may as well own that whatever we build 
will be modern, as unmistakably as un- 
avoidably. Its true merit inevitably must 
consist in its being so, frankly and fully. 
When a man sets out to have his house 
follow the style of this or that period, I 
believe in his carrying it out consistently 
and harmoniously in all its details, front 
door included. But to be forever borrow- 
ing the names of historic styles in absurd 
and impossible combinations for modern 
performances that ignore both their con- 
struction and their spirit, is as foolish as 
it is false. It is a part of that cheap pre- 
tentiousness that good taste and good 
sense alike avoid. 
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BREAKFAST FOR TWO 


Children Despoiled of Childhood’s Joys 


By GERTRUDE SHERMAN TROWBRIDGE 


WE often wonder if it is only in retro- 
spect that childhood is truly the 
golden age, for the average child passes 
through his early years as if in a dis- 
agreeable stage of development which 
must be patiently endured, rather than a 
happy time full of sunshine and especial 
privileges. We who desire the happiness 
of our children unconsciously foster dis- 
content with childhood by painting the 
future too brightly and failing to lay 
stress upon the joys which are theirs 
alone. The consequent habit of antici- 


pation into which they fall is not always 
dropped later in life, and the peaceful 
philosophy of finding the day’s happiness 
sufficient is therefore hard to cultivate. 

If, instead of saying: “You may not do 
that now ; wait until you are a man,” we 
would say: “You may do something else 
now, while you are young; later, you can- 
not do it,” we would give children a 
certain valued sense of prerogative and 
take away much of the envy which they 
feel toward adults. It is surprising how 
many occasions a mother finds daily for 
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saying: “Wait until you are larger,” or, 
“When you are older you will under- 
stand.” 

In looking back upon childhood, many 
fail to see it as the happiest time of life, 
for, standing distinct forever, are 
thoughtless words which stabbed far 
deeper than they could to-day and times 
of disgrace which seemed more than we 
could bear ; also, the feeling that we were 
really of little importance until we had 
full growth was not encouraging. We 
were always stuffing ourselves with oat- 
meal because we were told that it would 
make us grow, and submitting to twi- 
light bedtime for the same reason. 

Possibly the galling sense of constant 
repression by our elders might have been 
lessened if someone had impressed us 
with the fact that they too were re- 
strained, and by a bugbear called con- 
ventionality. If they had explained fur- 
ther that conventionality prevented stout 
Aunt Sarah from climbing trees or roll- 
ing down hill, and that if Uncle Bill went 
shouting around town or stood on his 
head frequently he would be put into a 
strait-jacket, our sense of justice might 
have been satisfied. If we had been 
warned : “Ride your pony now, while you 
are small; by and by your legs will drag 
on the ground like Yankee Doodle’s and 
you might break the pony’s back,” each 
canter would have been precious. If 
over our playhouse stood the sign : “Chil- 
dren only can enter here,” we might have 
better appreciated admission. 


To counterbalance the strong desire for 
maturity we might, through suggestio:, 
have dreaded a little the days when \- 
would be too heavy for mother’s la); 
when we would have no more stories to! | 
to us, but must read them ourselves: 
when riding upon father’s shoulders was 
impossible; and, worst of all, when we 
would have to settle all vexing questions 
for ourselves. And of all the delightf.! 
things which continue because there are 
always children—the circus, the merry - 
go-round, and Punch and Judy, for e.- 
ample—we would have realized the valuc 
and we would have felt that our small 
affairs decidedly enlivened the world. 

But they were only incidents to us on 
our journey toward maturity and we 
undervalued them in consequence. We 
realize their worth now when “somehow 
the sun does not seem to shine so brightly 
as it used; the trackless meadows of old 
time have shrunk and dwindled away to 
a few poor acres.” 

Realizing all this, it is surely worth 
the effort to impress upon our children 
the beauty and the privileges of their 
golden days, that, whatever later life may 
hold for them, they can say: “Never 
mind; I have had a beautiful childhood 
with its happiness pressed down and run- 
ning over.” The early life of the child 
will then have received its proper value 
and the whole character will be enriched 
iri consequence. Besides, we know well 
that some little lives are only with us 
through the golden days. 


Just a Little 


Just a little bit of baby, 
Twenty pounds and nothing more,— 
See him floor his giant daddy, 
Weight two hundred, six feet four. 


Just a little bit of baby; 
Any beauty? not a trace,— 
See him stealing all the roses 
From his lovely mother’s face. 


Bit of Baby 
By Amos R. WELLS 


Just a little bit of baby, 
Ignorant as he can be,— 
See him puzzle all the sages 

Of his learned family. 


Just a little bit of baby, 

Walking? no; nor crawling, even,— 
See him lead a dozen grown-ups 

To the very gate of heaven! 
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A Commandeered Dinner 


By JULIAN 


NO one goes to a war for 
the purpose of getting 
good food—or with a 
certainty of obtaining 
any sort of food with 
any sort of regularity. 
| have been at times one of only half a 
ozen men who possessed edibles in an 
.rmy of many thousands. That was be- 
cause, being a correspondent, I was fol- 
‘»wed by my wagon and servants. I 
marched “light” (that is with as little 
i; npedimenta as possible), like the rest of 
ihe officers and men, but I had ordered 
my wagon driven after us, and several 
mes I was thus enabled to treat my 
imiends among the officers to a meal which 
included canned delicacies. However, not 
even the wisest planning or even the best 
of luck will insure a man against some 
share of hardships, and it happened on 
ihe field of Modder river battle that I 
had been so long without food as to feel 
compelled to ask a negro for a bite of 
hardtack. He gave me half his biscuit. 
| am ashamed to say that I accepted it, 
tor there was nothing but selfishness in 
my behavior, just as there was the purest 
generosity in his. 
This was only seventy-four hours after 
[ had partaken of a previous meal, but a 
day of stiff exercise and almost continu- 
ous exposure to the fire of the enemy had 
left me desperately hungry. While we 
were enjoying that last meal, on the 
night before the battle, an advanced de- 
tachment of the Argyle and Sutherland- 
shire Highlanders came upon the field 
and arranged to camp next to the King’s 
Own Yorkshires, to which I was at- 
tached. I called the attention of my 
colonel (Barter) to the fact that the 
Highlanders had just come up, after a 
hard march, and must be hungry and 
thirsty. My regiment had nothing to 
offer, but I had my private store and the 
colonel was good enough to ask the two 
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officers who commanded the Scotchmen 
to sup at my expense. They accepted 
and were profuse in their thanks. On 
the next night, with only half a biscuit 
rolling around the vacancy I called my 
stomach, I groped and stumbled over the 
veldt in utter darkness, but with a Boer 
“pom-pom” raking the ground around 
me, toward the light of a camp. To my 
great delight it proved to be the camp of 
the Highlanders, and there I asked for 
something to eat. My acquaintances of 
the night before were not there, no one 
knew me, and I was turned away with a 
curt refusal of even a bite of bread. 
Thus goeth the life of a man in war. 
I have told in another paper a story of 
Lord Kitchener’s anger at the war cor- 
respondents in the Soudan for inviting 
his officers to share their champagne and 
delicacies. He said that the practice of 
entertaining officers in that way must 
cease, as it bred discontent among those 
who were not asked to the correspon- 
dents’ “tables.” Mr George W. Steev- 
ens, the most talented man of the guild, 
was the chief offender in this matter. 
How well he lived may be imagined from 
the fact that he is said to have employed 
an extra camel to carry his champagne. 
On the day that Kitchener took Khar- 
toum he issued light marching orders 
and commanded that all the convoy be 
left behind. Mr Steevens told his drago- 
man to wait until the army had been 
marching thirty minutes, and then to 
follow after it with his camels. The 
army invested Khartoum, the natives 
fled and the British found themselves 
with nothing to eat excent what little 
horse fodder they could pick up in a very 
few stalls and stables. Every man in 
the army was preparing to go to bed 
starving, when there was a hubbub at the 
gates, caused by the arrival of Mr Steev- 
ens’s servants and camels. The guards 
at the gates ordered them to camp out- 
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side the walls, but the dragoman insisted 
that he could take orders from no one 
except his master, Mr Steevens. The 
case was laid before Kitchener, whose 
eyes gained an unwonted gentleness and 
kindliness when he heard whose servants 
were pressing for admission—for he and 
everyone else in the army knew how well 
Steevens lived. 

“Send for the correspondent,” said the 
general. Steevens lagged along and, after 
saluting the general, received a wig- 
ging for daring to disobey orders by 
bringing on his stores. Steevens replied 
that his men had come alone, that the 
desert was free and that they had run a 
great risk of capture and death. 

“Where are you dining to-night?” the 
general asked. 

“T did not suppose anyone was dining 
very much to-night,” Mr Steevens re- 
plied. 

“Will you do me the honor to dine with 
me?” Kitchener inquired. 

Steevens accepted the invitation and 
Kitchener, ordering the camels admitted, 
made sure of a good meal for himself 
and staff—the only men in the army who 
had anything to eat that night. 

The subject of this article takes me 
back in my memory to the very region 
in which Miss Stone, the missionary, 
lived and worked, and from which she 
was dragged by her bandit captors. That 
place is Macedonia in Turkey, and I 
passed through it in pursuit of the sul- 
tan’s army, then having its first engage- 
ment with the Greeks at a pass in the 
Balkans. My only traveling companions 
were Albanian volunteers—the people of 
the most lawless land in Europe—them- 
selves practically all robbers and only 
interested in the war because of the 
chances it gave them for looting. I have 
no fault to find with them. They treated 
me with their highest politeness, by not 
robbing me or running away with me, and 
they were the most beautifully dressed 
men I have ever seen outside of Asia. 
Every war brings to a correspondent 
some unexpected feature which distin- 
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guishes it from all his other experiences, 
and it was so in this case, for I travele:| 
to the front in a Vienna cab—a hack 
victoria. It and the other victorias which; 
followed behind were the first carriages 
ever seen in Macedonia, which is to-da 
much as it was in Pompey’s time. Some 
Turkish officers were convoying these 
carriages to the front for use as ambu- 
lances, and as I had horses and they 
wished to quickly accustom themselves 
to the saddle, they loaned me the car- 
riages in exchange for my horses. 

I carried ordinary provisions and pic- 
nicked in several pretty, waterside, tree. 
shaded spots to eat my meals. One night, 
in the first of the wee small hours, I, with 
two companions, arrived at a small vil- 
lage to stay the rest of the night and rest 
my horses. According to the etiquette of 
such an occasion, I at once reported to 
the military pasha who was in charge of 
the village. Upon my presenting my 
papers he discovered that I was “a friend 
of the sultan,” and thereafter nothing 
was too good for me. I was only known 
to the Commander of the Faithful as an 
Amerfcan whose minister had obtained 
passes for me, but the phrase “a friend of 
the sultan” crept into the first passes 
made out for me and each new permit and 
order carried the helpful phrase further 
along. 

The pasha thought for a few moments 
what to do for me and then suddenly 
recalled that the finest mansion in that 
countryside, the home of a Greek banker, 
was the best shelter at his disposal. 
Whatever was Greek, you will under- 
stand, was contraband, and the Turks 
used the Greeks like so much dirt, which 
is the only course to pursue with an 
enemy who makes war upon you and 
would do worse to you, if he could. It 
is the only way, because it shortens a 
war and lessens the loss of human lives. 

A Turkish officer was sent with us to 
rout the banker and his household out of 
bed and to stay and see that we were 
treated to nothing but the best and all 
of it there was. The officer kicked at 
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A COMMANDEERED DINNER 


the door and would have burst it in had 
not a servant quickly opened it. We 
were kept waiting a few minutes while 
the banker, his wife, his son and _ his 
daughters and servants put on their 
ceremonial clothes. Presently they all 
came into the great hall, the banker and 
his wife in rich coats heavily bordered 
with fur and the others dressed in their 
Sunday best. They bowed low and 
slavishly and rained upon us the bless- 
mgs of heaven mingled with their own 
ialse-hearted compliments. It would 
indeed have been a stony heart that was 
not touched by their plight in being 
‘orced to rouse and dress themselves at 
2 o'clock in the morning in order to 
prepare a sumptuous meal and the best 
sleeping accommodations at a moment’s 
notice and in terror for their lives. 
'resently the man and wife and servants 
cisappeared to change their clothing and 
prepare our supper. They left us with 
‘heir twenty-year-old son to entertain us 
and a daughter of eleven or twelve years 
‘o wait upon us, 

This little miss in sweltering furs came 
first with a great, highly ornamented 
metal basin and ewer, and with a towel 
over one arm, to allow us to make our 
ablutions—a mere formality, but very 
strictly followed in the Mohammedan 
countries, where cleanliness is truly 
ranked next to and a part of godliness. 
She put the basin on a chair and we held 
our hands over it while she poured water 
on them. At the end she offered each 
of us the towel. The Turkish officer 
watched to see that no part of this or 
any other courtesy was slighted. The 
little miss reappeared in five or ten min- 
utes with glasses of sweet wine. Later 
she brought in cigarets and, later still, 
she came back with roasted and salted 
nuts and sweetmeats. Each thing she 
offered was served upon richly patterned 
metal dishes, and the Turkish officer— 
who watched her as a cat watches a 
captive mouse—informed us __ that 
nowhere in Greece, short of Athens itself, 
could we hope to have the hospitalities 
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of a house tendered us in better fashion. 
After a long time the banker came in— 
again wearing his furs—and_ sniveled 
and was fain to weep over those misfor- 
tunes of his country which she had so 
willfully brought upon herself by making 
a hopeless war in defiance of the concert 
of European powers. 

At last our commandeered dinner was 
brought in by the madame and her serv- 
ants. It seems to me that it was the 
very choicest, finest meal I ever enjoyed 
—except, of course, a great many that I 
had in China through the art of a wizard 
Chinese cook in my employ. The 
reader does not need me to tell him that 
the real relish of a meal is appetite, and 
when a man lives an adventurous life, 
now starving and presently surfeited 
with all the luxuries of life, he may 
praise with all his powers a meal which 
was to him super-delicious mainly 
because he had been long deprived of 
food or had been faring very poorly. 

The Greek banker’s table was covered 
with dishes of tempting fare—roast lamb 
and fowl and vegetables, jellies, confec- 
tions and pastry—and we were quite pre- 
pared to do them ample justice. It was 
then that I first tasted baby-mutton, 
roasted. It is a dish almost peculiar to 
Turkey and the Balkan states and every 
foreigner who was in that war carries 
with him a recollection of that dish as 
among the choicest with which man has 
enriched his existence on this planet. In 
that part of the world the sheep browse 
upon ten thousand hills and there are so 
few towns to use the meat that it is of 
little market value, the sheep being raised 
for their hides. It is, therefore, no lux- 
ury or especial waste for the people to 
kill and eat new-born lambs of the age 
at which we use suckling pigs. There 
is little similarity beyond the age of the 
two sorts of animals, for the meat of 
the baby-pig is over-rich with cloying fat 
and the meat is of small quantity and 
less solidity and nutritiousness. Baby- 
lamb, on the contrary, is all ultra-deli- 
cious. The meat is as delicate and firm 
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as that of a quail, the fat is thin and 
cooks into a delicious crackle, the bones 
are sufficiently soft to be eaten, and the 
flavor of the dish is exquisite. I know 
that I shall never in this life partake of 
any fare of meat that can beg:.1 to com- 
pare with roasted baby-lamb. I ate it 
afterward in many places during the 
war, at the tables of Turkish pashas, of 
terrorized Greeks, and in the beautiful 
house of my own which I kept in Larissa 
after the stampede of the Greeks. 

I call the house my own because I 
took it and made it mine. 
After the commandeered dinner where- 
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at I was introduced to baby-lamb, we 
had coffee, brandy, cigars and beds. An‘! 
the Turk looked on like a cat and say 
that all was well. 

In the morning we wended our way 
onward to the “front” and found that 
the Greek banker had stolen my fiel: 
glasses. To such a depth has sunk the 
character of those who live in the lan! 
of the ancient leaders of thought and ari. 
They merely live there. They are noi 
of the ancient stock and they have noth- 
ing in common with the departed rac: 
except that they are singularly hand- 
some. 


Wherein the College Should Heip the Mother 


The Views of James H. Canfield, LL D, Librarian of Columbia University 


O a little circle of educators who 
were discussing this question re- 
cently, Dr James H. Canfield, one-time 
chancellor of the state university of Ne- 
braska and also president of the state 
university of Ohio, said: “It is a mistake 
to speak of the attempt to introduce some 
training in domestic science or domestic 
art into the college course as a determina- 
tion to turn that course into a succession 
of manual training exercises, or to estab- 
lish a ‘cooking school.’ The simple fact 
is that we are simply asking for such 
recognition of the after-life of the woman 
as has always been given to the after-life 
of the man. There is a common belief 
that the present classical course, or gen- 
eral course, was built up intentionally 
and intelligently and _ philosophically 
very much as it is to-day, because of its 
culture-value, and for no other reason. 
The fact is, however, that the present 
classical course grew up along the line 
of definite needs, and its growth was as 
distinctly practical as the growth of any 
of the medern technical courses. It be- 
gan with the classics and philosophy and 
literature for the clerics. It extended the 
courses somewhat for the jurists, when 
these became distinctly recognized as 


worthy of special training. It added 
such sciences as it recognized, largely 
for the physician. Having adapted the 
course to meet the very practical de- 
mands of these three professions, the 
curriculum remained almost without 
change for generations. Indeed, as late 
as the date of my own graduation it 
would have been considered a waste of 
time and money to have given a college 
education to a boy who was definitely 
headed toward the business world. I 
can myself recall many expressions of 
condolence and sympathy to parents, be- 
cause their sons after receiving a thor- 
ough college education ‘turned aside’ to 
the business world. 

“Consciously or unconsciously, the boy 
who has been carrying a college course, 
the old-time college course, has always 
known that there was much in it that 
could be applied and would be applied in 
his later life. If he was to be a preacher, 
he needed his Latin and his Greek, his 
philosophy and his ethics, and his train- 
ing in literature and rhetoric. If he was 
to be a lawyer, he needed his Latin at 
least, his advanced mathematics for their 
effect upon his logical. acumen, and his 
history and his economics, and the train- 
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ing in rhetoric. If he was to be a teacher, 
he needed about all there was in the 
course. If he was to be a physician, he 
would at least make use of his classics 
and of his sciences. Even if he turned 
to engineering, then about the only high- 
gerade profession outside of the usual 
four, his mathematics and his sciences 
came into play. In all this there was 
enough to satisfy him that while he could 
not see the use of much that he was 
doing, he would be able to make very 
practical application of the larger part 
of the curriculum. 

“When we first recognized the desir- 
ibility of higher education for young 
women,” continued Dr Canfield, “we 
were more generous than intelligent. 
‘Jur error was one of the head rather 
than of the heart. The pendulum swung 
clear through the arc, and we said that 
she must have the same education as that 
cranted the boy. We ought to have said 
that she was to have as good an educa- 
tion as that of the boy. We opened the 
ordinary college curriculum to her, and 
utterly failed to notice that if she were 
not to be a teacher of the highest grade 
there was scarcely a subject in the course 
that she could recognize as having a 
practical bearing on her after life. Yet 
this recognition is absolutely essential to 
hopeful and spirited work in the old 
curriculum. The life work of the great 
majority of women will always be in 
the home. This does not mean of course 
that she is necessarily to be a wife or a 
mother—though this will be true of the 
great majority of women. But whether 
as wife, or daughter, or sister, or even 
when living alone—she will be the home- 
maker. The great natural division of 
labor, to which there may be many excep- 
tions, is this: that the men prepare the 
world for the children and the women 
prepare the children for the world— 
meanwhile taking good care that the man 
himself is enabled to do his part of the 
work in a most efficient manner. The 
modern thought, therefore, about the 
education of women, is to bring into the 
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ctrriculum enough of that which will 
bear practically upon home-making to 
satisfy the young woman that her time 
is not being thrown away and to give her 
at least a somewhat adequate prepara- 
tion for her special work. It is useless 
to say that this preparation should be 
secured at the home: the conditions of 
modern home life and of social life prac- 
tically forbid this. Just as it is quite 
impossible for a man to apprentice his 
son to himself in his own business, be- 
cause the unions have filled their appren- 
tice list, so it is impossible for a mother 
to train her daughters as they were once 
trained—and it must be confessed that 
we are looking at that old-time training 

n the rose-tinted glasses with 
which we always regard the past. 

“The elements of this work should be 
done in the high school, precisely as the 
elements of manual training are placed 
there for the boy. But the higher forms 
of the work should be taken up during 
the college course, in which they need 
not absorb more than one-quarter of the 
entire time. It is not at all difficult to 
determine what studies may be very 
profitably elided from the curriculum 
to give place for this work; it is some- 
what more difficult to determine how this 
work shall be carried. 

“That the educators of this country 
will find a way to do this intelligently 
and efficiently goes without saying. They 
will find a way, without overloading the 
present curriculum, and without intro- 
ducing work that in any respect falls 
below college standards. As proof of 
this I may cite the remark recently made 
by a young woman carrying graduate 
work for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in one of the largest and most 
noteworthy of our universities, to the 
effect that she had found nothing in her 
graduate work more exacting, more in- 
spiriting and of more positive culture- 
value, than the work which she did in 
domestic science in the college from 
which a few years ago she received her 
first degree.” 
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The Overdressing of City Boys 


HE physical director 
of a large gymna- 
sium, having in its 
junior department 
several hundreds of 
boys, informs the 
present writer that 
the average boy 
comes to him defi- 
cient in two of the 
essential elements 
of sturdy manhood : 
physical develop- 
ment and self-con- 
fidence, which is the 
foundation of per- 
sonal courage. At 
eleven years, the 
youngest age ad- 
mitted to the gym- 
nasium, they come 
to him with narrow 
chests, stooping 
shoulders, shoulder- 

blades projecting, and lacking utterly in 

muscular development. This condition or 
lack of condition he lays at the doors of 
the parents, and among the chief con- 
tributive causes names “dress.” He be- 
lieves that the average small boy of the 
city is too well dressed for his own wel- 
fare. He believes that there is a growing 
tendency on the part of mothers to make 
“little gentlemen” of their boys, in ap- 
pearance at least, before they are out of 
kilts, to the serious detriment of their 
physical development. It is inculcated in 
them from the time they can talk that 
they must keep their clothes “nice.” In 
other words they must be well dressed 
and keep well dressed at all times. 
Without taking a stand in contradic- 
tion to the physical director, it seems the 
part of justice to remark at this point 
that conditions beyond the reach of par- 
ents are often responsible for the long- 
ing of boys to be little men before their 
time. This is an era in which the office 
boy dresses as well or better than his 


employer, has a “best girl,” and smokes 
cigars. The “Wild West” show has not 
lost its magic, but the play actor and the 
clubman set the fashion for many boyish 
imitators. The craving for something 
virile and strenuous should have wise 
encouragement from fathers and moth- 
ers, regardless of bills for clothing. 

The country cousin at ten, the physical 
director points out, is a sturdier, more 
self-reliant type of boyhood than the city 
lad at fifteen. 

The country boy is turned loose in a 
pair of faded trousers made over from a 
well-worn pair of his father’s. The 
chances are that his jacket is a discarded 
and much-patched garment of an elder 
brother. The clothes are neatly patched 
and darned and he is told to be careful. 
But that is all there is to it. He takes 
the first “dare” to climb the old hickory 
tree, plays hare-and-hounds across the 
slough of the marsh and up through the 
tangle of bull briers, hunts birds’ nests in 
the orchard and at night regards the rents 
and the mud stains with no thought save 
of dismay at the coming interview with 
the mother. This critical episode past, 
it flees his mind and the additional patch 
or two are regarded with equanimity. 
If he wants to do a thing, the last thing 
to dai nt him will be a thought of his 
clothes He becomes, naturally, a tough, 
well-knii_ hard-muscled little man, with 
great powers of endurance and a superb 
confidence in his ability to take care of 
himself. 


A word should be put in here, without 
running contrary to the spirit of the phys- 
ical director’s message, for the shy 
country boy who may appreciate his free- 
dom but suffers torture when contact 
with city people brings him to a sudden 
realization that he is not presentable. 
Country fathers and mothers are not 
always regardful enough of the chil- 
dren’s pride. The boy with no end of 
ginger and “go” in him will continue to 
face the situation out, or to look better; 
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his backward brother will suffer in 
silence, and when he is his own man will 
likely spend every cent he can get upon 
clothes. 

The city boy, by reason of his good 
clothes, his mother’s admonitions, his de- 
sire to appear neat, the lack of rough and 
tumble sports, keeps himself clean and in 
order, and escapes the hard knocks which 
are rightfully his. He fails to exercise 
his muscles, which remain inert and 
flabby. Nor has he the requisite con- 
fidence in himself. Later on, perhaps 
when he reaches the high school, he will 
appreciate his lack of physical develop- 
ment and will endeavor to correct it by 
means of gymnasium work. But prog- 
ress is slow; it is an uphill struggle. 
Perhaps in course of time he wili become 
a first-class athlete, with well-rounded 
muscles and fully developed form. But 
even then his country cousin coming to 
the city and entering the gymnasium has 
an advantage. While the former is really 
an artificial and purely muscular product, 
the latter has the iron constitution and 


the powers of endurance without which 
muscular development alone is of little 
avail. 

Our friend the physical director had 
charge of a boys’ camp on the coast of 
Maine last year, the boys ranging in age 
from twelve to sixteen, all from the 


cities. He soon found that few of them 
could swim and none of them dared 
attempt a dive from a greater hight 
than a foot or two above the water. 
Finally he had his wife, a small woman 
but a splendid swimmer, come over to 
the camp and dive with him from an 
eight-foot pier. A few of the boys were 
finally shamed into making the attempt, 
and before the camp was broken they 
were good divers. These boys had never 
been allowed to take risks. They had 
saved their clothes and their skins at the 
expense of one form of moral strength. 
“Time and again I have had boys 
brought to me to learn to swim in the 
gymnasium tank. I wouldn’t give a snap 


CITY BOYS 
for them as a rule after they have learned. 
Yhey master the mechanical motions, 
bui they never learn confidence in their 
own powers and often remain timid bath- 
ers all through life.¢ Give me the freckle- 
faced youngster who takes the chance of 
a licking and sneaks over the back fence 
to join the crowd at the old swimming 
hole,”)} said the director. 
ile there is rapid progress along 

physicai culture lines, every city having 
its gymnasium into which the schoolboys 
pour, there is need of missionary work 
in the homes, among the mothers and 
fathers. We all like to see your little 
gentleman, but it is human nature to ad- 
mire the youngster who can give and 
take hard knocks and who would rather 
tear his trousers climbing a telegraph 
pole than walk down the street in his 
Sunday best. There is a halfway point. 
A boy can be imbued with a proper ap- 
preciation of good dress and good form 
and with a desire for these things, with- 
out making them his aim in life. He 
need be neither a little dude nor a little 
ragamuffin. The little man of tears and 
tatters will in due time grow to a knowl- 
edge of dress and the necessity for it. 

There is no longer the social distinc- 
tion in good clothes that there once was; 
a boy can be presentably and appropri- 
ately dressed at comparatively small cost. 
The mother of moderate means who 
fears her boy will lose caste if he be not 
neatly dressed every moment does not 
realize that the children of the wealthy 
and well-to-do are provided nowadays 
with vigorous sports and encouraged to 
go in for them heartily. To be a raga- 
muffin or a rich man’s son is to have the 
run of pretty much all outdoors, if one 
wants it. The city boys of the great 
middle class are at a disadvantage. As 
we have said before, a wise encourage- 
ment of the “Wild West” and football 
and all that is honestly and healthily 
strenuous, regardless of clothing bills, 
will be the making of many a lad, physi- 
cally and in his character. 
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Greek Dishes and Grecian Housekeeping in America 


By Marks 


i loa home of Mr George Horton, 

author and former United States 
consul in Greece, is a modest flat in a 
pleasant avenue called Briar place, on the 
North Side, in Chicago. The word Briar 
place is not a misnomer in this instance. 


cling to it, not from affectation but from 
real affection. As for their little girl and 
only child, she was born in Greece and 
the first word that she spoke was a Greek 
word learned from her Grecian nurse. 
Even now this little girl speaks an occa- 
sional Greek phrase that 
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she has remembered. Her 
parents converse with each 
other quite as often in 
Greek as in English. 

I am sure that there are 
few ornamental or useful 
articles in Greece a speci- 
men of which is not to be 
found in the Horton home 
—that is, such of them as 
are desirable mementos and 
easily portable. It is very 
interesting to wander from 
table to mantelpiece in- 
specting these strange 
things; how much more 
fascinating to hear the 
stories that the host and 
hostess tell about them! It 
was with the pride of a 


A FRESH-CAUGHT DEVILFISH, A GREAT DELICACY ON THE 


TABLES OF THE GREEKS 


It fits the short avenue very perfectly. 
Briars and brambles and big shade trees 
are the chief feature of this quiet and 
delightful residence place, which ends 
abruptly at the water’s edge. The Hor- 
tons live near the end of the avenue, 
within a stone’s throw of Lake Michigan. 

If the flat in which they live is, in itself, 
somewhat unpretentious, the home into 
which it has been converted is quite re- 
markable, having the atmosphere of real 
Greece. Really Mr and Mrs Horton are 
Greeks ; not by birth but by assimilation. 
Five years Mr Horton lived in Greece as 
United States consul, and in that time he 
and his tamily became so immersed in 
the delights of this style of life that they 
have brought it back with them and still 


born housekeeper that Mrs 
Horton called attention to 
her Grecian rugs. So far 
as she knows only one other woman 
in Chicago has rugs like them, although 
Turkish rugs may be seen in abundance. 
While these rugs are not so intricate in 
design as those of Turkish make, they 
are very handsome. Mrs Horton dis- 
closed that the rugs have been in constant 
use on her floors for eight years, are still 
as good as new, and that they were not 
nearly as expensive as those from 
Turkey. 

Since their return to America the Hor- 
tons have never forsaken the Greek 
methods of preparing food. For their 
family of three they use about a gallon 
of olive oil each month. Nothing could 
prove more clearly than this item the fact 
that Greek dishes are rich—too rich, in 
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fact, for palates that have not become 
accustomed to this sort of food. In cook- 
ing, water is used as little as possible, 
while oil is never omitted when it can be 
ised. ““Water-boiled” is in Greece a term 
of contempt. Things that an American 
-ook would boil in water the Greek bakes, 
ir cooks in some other way. The Greek 
oves his food highly seasoned, and garlic 
s ever in evidence. 

In Greece it is the custom for the man 
if the house to go out early in the morn- 
mg and not only to order the day’s food 
yut to send along with the boy who de- 
livers it explicit 


not know how to cook as well as their 
husbands. 

These people eat very lightly in the 
morning ; usually coffee and a little fruit. 
At noon comes the first real meal, the 
breakfast. From noon until 4 o’clock 
they sleep. This is the midday siesta. 
To call upon a Greek at this time were 
quite as rude as to call upon an American 
at a corresponding hour in the morning. 
At 4 o'clock another light luncheon is 
eaten. The dinner, or hearty meal, is not 
eaten until late in the evening—some- 


*times as late as 9 or 10 o'clock. Of 


course Mr Hor- 


orders how he 
wishes the various 
dishes prepared. In 
‘his connection it 
should be remarked 
that any man of 
(Greece can cook 
any Greek dish. 
The women = are 
never seen at mar- 
ket, and often do 


VIEWS OF MR HORTON’S HOME INCHICAGO, SHOW- 
ING A GRECIAN WINDOW AND, IN THE LOWER 
PICTURE, A HEATING BRAZIER, SUCH AS ARE 
COMMONLY USED IN GREECE. 


ton and his 
family do not 
follow this rule 
precisely, but 
they cling to it 
as closely, per- 
haps, as is com- 
patible with 
such American 
customs as must 
be followed and 
with this au- 
thor’s literary 
labors. The av- 
erage meal of 
the Greeks starts 
with a spaghetti 
and tomato sauce or “pilafi.” Pilafi is 
made in various ways. It is usually meat 
and rice and may be made with chicken, 
lamb or other meat, or one may make a 
pilafi of chicken livers and tomato sauce. 
The following are recipes for pilafi of 
lamb and pilafi of octopods: 


Pilafi of Lamb 


Cut lamb in small pieces and brown in a 
casserole (or stewpan) with chopped onion; 
when browned add tomato juice and water and 
let boil. When lamb is nearly done add twice 
as much water as you wish to use of rice and 
when boiling add rice. When ready pour over 
one-half cup melted butter and serve. 


Pilafi of Octopods 


Take two or three chopped onions and brown 
with oil in a casserole. Add the octopods and 
a little tomato juice; cover with water, and 
when boiling add rice and pepper. As soon 
as rice is soft it must be served immediately. 
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Pilafi of some sort is present at every 
meal, and this is usually followed by a 
meat course. Lamb is a favorite meat 
with the Greeks and a favorite method of 
cooking it is to roast it over a spit. 

Time is an important factor in the 
preparation of a Greek dish. The Greek 
cook whom the Hortons brought to 
America with them habitually started the 
noon meal at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
The more composite the mixture the 
more Greek it is. Mrs Horton tells of 
the visit which they had from a young 


Greek who is a friend of the family. He- 


insisted upon making for them one of his 
best dishes. Although herself no amateur 
in Greek cookery, Mrs Horton confesses 
that she cannot begin to remember all of 
the ingredients of that dish. First a soup 
was made. Into this went toast, cheese, 
parsley, and whatnot, and the whole was 
baked in the oven. It took the young 
man all day to prepare it. “And the best 
of it was,” said Mrs Horton, “that it was 
really good when finished.” 

The Greeks are very fond of fish, and 
of devilfish especially. The latter is pre- 
pared in various ways, but it will hardly 
appeal to the average American cook 
sufficiently to make her wish to try it. 
The Hortons procure dried devilfish 
from a local Greek retailer, as they do 
also white cheese and other Greek deli- 
cacies. The following is a popular method 
for preparing fresh fish among the 
Greeks : 


Fisn Plaque with Vegetables 


Clean the fish. Brown one onion chopped 
fine, in oil; cut afterward a little celery, leek, 
carrots, parsley, and put them in to brown; 
place these over fish and bake in oven. 


The Greeks have a way of stuffing to- 
matoes that tastes good even to an Amer- 
ican palate, as I can myself testify, having 
partaken of tomatoes thus prepared by 
Mrs Horton. The recipe is as follows: 

Take large round tomatoes and cut a circu- 
lar piece from the top. Take out contents with 
a teaspoon. Chop beef very fine and brown 
in frying pan, with chopped onion; when brown 
put in half the contents of the tomato, with 


parsley chopped fine, a tablespoonful of rice, 
pepper, salt. When rice is soft fill tomatoes 
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and put in pan with rest of tomaty juice and 
a little butter; bake a short time in oven. 

Two other Greek dishes that are some- 
times on the table at the Horton home 
are: 

Kiophtedes Fried 

Chop very fine a piece of lean meat; adi 
three eggs, a little salt, pepper and choppec 
parsley. Brown in a frying pan with butter. 
one onion chopped fine; when this browns ad: 
bread crumbs moistened with milk; when this 
cools add to meat, etc. Sprinkle over whole 
a little lemon juice and grated cheese and leave 
it for three hours. Afterward form into balls 
with flour and fry brown. 

Greek Stouphada 

Brown wth a little olive oil and butter in 
a casserole, beef cut in small pieces. When 
browned add tomato juice and water till 
covered. Then half a wineglass of vinegar 
and a :ittle wine. Take small onions, brown 
them slightly with butter and add to meat, 
together with pepper, salt, a few bay leaves, a 
little rosemary and basil and enough water to 
cover all. Cover well and put on slow fire 
to boil. This is also made substituting hare 
for beef. 

The Greeks never eat pie. Instead they 
have a sort of puff paste which is eaten 
witb thick cream. This heavy pastry is 
greatly relished, and in Athens there are 
pastry shops on every corner. Rizogala 
is a Greek dessert which is eaten at 
almost every meal and one may call for it 
with propriety at any time of day. It is 
very simple, being rice and milk cooked 
to a custard, which is dusted with cinna- 
mon before serving. The coffee that the 
Hortons drink is made, usually by Mr 
Horton himself, strictly after the Turkish 
fashion. It is ground in a hand mill to 
the fineness of flour and each cup is made 
fresh. A teaspoonful of this powder is 
put in the cup and hot-water is then 
poured over it. You are supposed to 
drink coffee, grounds and all. “You can 
get this coffee,” said Mrs Horton, “any- 
where in Greece by simply clapping your 
hands.” 

During Lent the Greeks eat fish, eggs, 
and a sweet paste made of sesame seeds 
and honey. The Greeks love dinners of 
many courses, and one may hire a cook 
for eight dollars a month who will think 
nothing of preparing a dinner of fourteen 
courses. When Mr and Mrs Horton 
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AMERICA 


A GREEK HOME, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MR HORTON 


returned to America they brought with 
them their Greek cook and she stayed 
with them for some time, but became dis- 
satisfied with America and went back 
home. 

“She tyrannized over us for five years,” 
said Mr Horton. 

“She was a jewel,” said Mrs Horton, 
“and we have not been able to find in 
America a Greek cook who can take her 
place. The Greek servant is the most 
devoted servant in the world. If you are 
out late she is waiting up to welcome you 
and to serve you. You will even find that 
she has your night robe laid out for you. 
She would not hesitate to black your 
boots. A chambermaid may be had in 
Greece for three dollars a month who will 


perform a thousand little services that no 
American girl would do.” 

Mr Horton has a garden of his own 
and finds time to try experiments in the . 
raising of queer Greek vegetables for his 
table. Mr and Mrs Horton make a point 
of attending the Greek festivals and other 
gatherings of the Greeks in Chicago and 
of keeping closely in touch with these 
people. They insist that they are going 
back to Greece at the first opportunity 
for a visit of two or three years’ duration. 
So in love is Mr Horton with everything 
Greek and so familiar is he with Greek 
customs and ideals that he is especially 
fitted to write the stirring and picturesque 
Greek novels which are coming from 
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Skillfully Arranged Rooms 


HE Goop HovuseEKEEPING camera 
chanced recently to find its way 
into one of those homes which, while not 
grand nor enormously expensive, are 
unusual for clever arrangement of rooms 
and fine taste combined with homelike- 
ness and richness of suggestion. The 
already spacious rooms are made to seem 
larger by skillful arrangement. The 
sitting room, pictured in the foreground, 
opens through the pillared archway into 
a narrow library, which has a wide bay 
window opposite a handsome built-in 
bookcase, with diamond panes in its glass 
front. Beyond is the dining room, the 
library being virtually a passage from 
sitting room to dining room. The house 
is full of sunshiny vistas, wherever one 
may turn. 

A pretty cozy corner in the same house 
utilizes a roomy alcove with a large win- 
dow behind it. The divan almost fits 
the space and the oriental draperies and 
Moorish lamp make a pleasant bit of 
color in a spacious room. 
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A FAITHFUL SERVITOR 
BY M-LD 


T was when Tony was ten years old that Grandmother said: “I 
am convinced that the patience of Job was not thoroughly 
tested, for he never tried to raise a small darky boy and make him 
useful.” It is true that this same Tony was a ringleader in all the 
mischief and the trickery going on in the great house in Charleston. 
Maum’ Emma, Tony’s mother, used all the powers of discipline 
of a strong, unsparing hand, and an indignant arm; and dear Grand- 
mother remonstrated and rebuked in vain. 

Maum’ Emma in desperation said: “ ’Pears like dat chile am 
suttingly bawn to be the trubble and the trile ob dis yer house.” 
“He mighty peart, dat’s sartin,” she added, with the light of motherly 
pride in her eyes. If a dark form, clad in the blue and red Maum’ 
Fmma fancied, was seen hanging by its heels on any one of the 
four verandas of the four stories of the fine old house, it was—Tony. 
It was Tony who slept one sunny day on the railing of the highest 
veranda, with his head nestled among the Lady Banksia roses, and 
in his dreams falling off, yet partially supported by the vines, 
clutched successfully at the cornice of the story below, from which 
he peered with shining eyes and a glitter of teeth, like the wicked 
sprite he was. For Tony had the charmed life of all rogues. 

Perhaps Grandmother was too gentle with him; we all believed 
that the angels must have such sweet faces as hers, and that heaven 
must have rose-covered verandas looking out into fragrant flower 
gardens with great, bowery, swaying trees throwing their branches 
above high walls, like those of the dear old house in Charleston. 
There must also be in heaven tranquil seas with soft wave lullabies, 
stretching away like the bay from the South Battery, azure and 
opal-tinted in the rose-flushed, light-thriiled air; where gentle winds 
caressed the cheek in the morning freshness or the evening's spicy 
coolness, and the starlight stillness of the solemn night. 

Grandmother's immaculate white caps were halos worthy of her 
saintliness, albeit they required very material manipulation from 
Violet, her maid, a beautiful octoroon. Violet always had one of 
imaginary superiority in freshness in a little box, and this reserve 
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cap deftly displaced the everyday one upon the head of “ole 
missy,” between the ring of the doorbell and the entrance of the 
expected guest. 

Like all good daughters of South Carolina, Grandmother be- 
lieved with an honest heart that slavery was a divine institution, but 
the honest heart was a very tender one, and she would never separate 
families. The result was something appalling in the number of 
woolly heads which accumulated in the mansion in Charleston, while 
the old plantation, which was a part of her dowry, once agonized 
under the presence of twenty-five house servants. Tony was sure to 
have a goodly following when there. 

But a change came over Tony’s spirit. When Cousin Tessie 
was a baby, perhaps ten years before the war, the cholera visited 
Charleston. Tessie’s beautiful widowed mother was at dinner at 
6 o’clock and was dead at 10. Just before this poor stricken one 
drew her last breath, she sent for Maum’ Emma, who was nursing 
her own husband, dying of the pestilence. “Maum’ Emma,” she 
faltered, “I want you—to take my baby—to my mother—at the old 
plantation.” 

Rocking to and fro, with her arms pressed tightly against her 
breast to subdue her grief, Maum’ Emma said: “O missy, I will, I 
will. O honey, I'll be dat good to yore lil’ baby like you’d hab me,” 
she sobbed. 

That very night, bidding good-by to her husband, so near his 
end as not to miss her ministrations, Maum’ Emma started for the 
plantation, Tony tugging at her skirts until he could snuggle against 
her shoulder in unwonted quiet, in the old wagon which Daddy Dick 
had found for their conveyance. It was then that Tony’s devotion 
to Tessie commenced, and grew through her to include the whole 
family in a service so perfect, so self-forgetful, so heart-whole that 
it is a beautiful memory. It may have been in the first place the 
reflex of Maum’ Emma’s love and sense of responsibility. 

“*Pears like dis yer lil’ baby what don’t hab no mudder nor 
fadder needs you an’ me, Tony,” she said; and never were baby feet 
more carefully guided and baby joys more generously provided 
than those of Cousin Tessie; while Grandmother, with a placid, 
peaceful heart, trained Tony (grown pliable in her hands) to a 
model of deportment. Grandmother’s servants were famous for 
good manners. 

It was when Tessie was eight years old that Maum’ Emma 
died, bidding Tony be good to little Miss Tessie. Poor broken- 
hearted Tessie, who mourned for her maumer as for a mother! 
Tony’s devotion grew stronger. It was so much a matter of course 
that we looked upon him as a special guardian, and when the 
startled, spirited horses rushed down the avenue at the plantation 
on a dead run, with the reins under their feet and Tessie alone on 
the front seat, it was instinctively that we cried: “Tony, Tony!” But 
the tall form was already making a catlike leap over the wall at 
the left; seizing the bits, just as the frenzied creatures had safely 
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turned by the gate post, he hung on them, and, catlike again, in 
his avoidance of the horses’ trampling feet, he finally stopped their 
mad career. His only remark to our grateful praises was: “Dat 
chile! Why she done show she got some ob the best blood ob South 
Carolina, a-settin’ dar white, but so straight an’ still.” 

Two years later, out of a cloud of bitter feeling, the war broke, 
fierce and lurid. All of Grandmother's fortune and Tessie’s money 
went loyally into state bonds. Houses and plantation were finally 
mortgaged to help the “cause.” More than that, Grandmother 
gave her only son, her youngest, her darling and pride. When 
the messenger came to tell that he lay in an unknown grave in 
North Carolina, the little stately, gentle lady, white to the lips, said 
in an unbroken voice: “I am sorry I have only one son to give.” 
But the next moment she fell to the floor, and Tony, who had 
waited outside the door, leaning hard against the wall with his 
handkerchief in his mouth to keep back the choking sobs, lifted 
her apparently lifeless weight, with a groan for old missy and 
young massa. 

Ah, the stress and strain of those days! Not Spartans, nor 
the Netherlanders, nor any brave, devoted people in the history of 
the world had stronger hearts than those southern ones which beat 
for the lost cause. 

In 1863 the federals wete at the doors of South Carolina; 
Charleston was being bombarded; the whistling of shot and the 
screaming of shell rose above the hubbub of the startled streets, 
while the fine old mansions, sacred to hospitality and kindly inter- 
course, were shut up like fortresses. Tony slept on a rug in the 
hall, outside our doors. From Morris island the gunners were 
aiming at St Michael’s steeple. With a superstition born of the 
long belief that the tower that had stood through the Revolutionary 
struggle would never yield to civil strife, the people watched their 
failure to reach it, with an interest like that in an omen. But 
Grandmother’s heart grew faint. The fever of the refugees seized 
her and Tony arranged for our escape to the far-away plantation of 
her sister, taking a few faithful servants with her, while a motley 
crowd of frightened ones followed. 

Serene and gentle as ever, Grandmother proved quite a general, 
to whose tactics, however, we children were not always resigned. It 
had been a trial when, for lack of other material, she had ordered 
Violet to make us little frocks of the flowered chintz which curtained 
and counterpaned the great mahogany four-posters. Bereft of their 
adornings, they loomed above us in the twilight like giants. We 
were sure that the pretty pinks and roses which decorated their 
covers were not meant for us to wear, though under Violet’s 
tasteful fingers they were not unattractive, and much more comfort- 
able than the home-made shoes of quilted cloth to which we were 
at last reduced; since shoes were rare and cost one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a pair in our poor confederate money. 

; But real suffering came when we were obliged, each of us, to 
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wear two pairs of stockings and two frocks on a journey. She 
would say: “My dears, I intend to be ready for any emergency” ; 
therefore, the assurance that the burdensome doubling of our usual 
garments gave, of the possession of a “change,” whatever betide. 
Rebellion was, however, in the air, and it flamed cut at the continua- 
tion of two pairs of stockings on our restless feet at night. But it 
was silenced with: “My dears, what if the northerners should come, 
and we should have to flee in the night!” 

We reached the deserted plantation, from which our friends had 
“refugeed” farther on, to find that we were, alas! “out of the frying 
pan into the fire.” The marines were coming! Federal gunboats 
were landing them along the coast. Grandmother and her retinue 
took possession of the deserted house with a heavy heart. I think 
it was due to Tony’s kindly tact, carrying out our general's wish to 
save us from the pain of fear, that we children were jubilant over 
the thought of the marines, associated in some way in our minds with 
good fairies, or the amiable creatures of our story books. 

Possibly they were dwarfed and deformed, we decided after 
animated discussion, but always benign! 

The little stir and nameless excitement in the house delighted 
us. All the silver and valuables were buried by Daddy Dick in the 
edge of a swamp, so our child-treasures, dolls, Mother Goose, and 
doll furniture, carts, carriages and paper boats, were interred by 
the aid of toy shovels and spades. Probably, we thought, to rise 
again in wonderful beauty under some potent charm of the marines! 

Tessie was always a grave child, and with her playthings she 
buried her mother’s wedding ring and a little magnifying glass, her 
choicest possessions. 

This fact accomplished, time would have hung heavily on our 
hands had not Maum’ Rosa taken us daily down to a little hillock 
under a group of long-leafed pines near the edge of the swamp, 
from whence Daddy Dick would emerge, putting his gun against 
a tree. No doubt this was military stratagem on Grandmother's 
part, accomplishing the double good of our entertainment and the 
varying of the monotony of the life of poor Daddy Dick. 

“Isn't you uns feered ob de feber?” asked Maum’ Rosa. 

“No, dat’s sartin,” responded Daddy, “ ‘cause ole missy gib me 
me’cin out of the kist, and make me well. But O Lawd, the skeeters 
am just orful!” . 

“Used always to hab a chicken to de pot,” old Daddy would 
say, “ fore dese yer rampaginous times "bout freedom an’ northern 
sojers. Now cyant hab nothing but hoecake most ob de time. But 
bress the Lawd for dat! Cyant get so much time to ’spound de 
gospel to the breddren as I used to,” he would complain, for Daddy 
Dick was a preacher in the cabins of the field hands on the 
plantation. 

No amount of coaxing or subterfuge could discover from him 
the place of the hidden silver. “I doan’t stay close by,” he said, 
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“dat a fule thing ; but I has my eye on it, sartin. ‘Pears like marines 
nebber ‘magine ‘bout dat siler when dey comes.” His weather- 
beaten, seamed face, earnest and intense, crowned with gray wool, 
and his toil-hardened hands, dramatically impressed his weird fancies 
upon us as he whiled the hours with stories. 

The swamp with its thick trees, amid which the twisted cypress 
trunks lurked like dragons or demons, or the gaunt wild beasts with 
which our fancy peopled the forest, made a fine background for our 
rough old raconteur. The air was faint and rich with odors. Some- 
times the yellow jasmine festooned with its glimmering amber 
flowers, branch and twig and trunk ; and later, the violet distance was 
broken by clouds of rose color, the wild azalea, misty in the drowsy 
light of the forest glades. Into the sunshine dappled shades we 
peeped with Rosa. But I am sure that the spotted thing which 
glided slowly over the roots of a tree was not a vine, as she said. 
“Do, don’t, chillen!” she pleaded; “just tote yoresel’s over in de 
pines on de lil’ hill.” 

We had been brought up on B'r Rabbit and B'r Fox, like all 
the children from Maryland to Florida; but Daddy Dick’s B'r Rabbit 
was, at the same time, a winsome and a fearsome creature. Many 
a wild African legend was poured into our ears under those sighing 
pines. I have often wished I could rid my mind of some of the 
superstitions implanted in my early childhood by dear Maum’ Emma 
and Daddy Dick. Once, quite awestruck by the latter’s familiarity 
with beings of another world, Tessie asked, with her dark eyes 
very wide open: “But, did you really see the devil, Daddy Dick?” 

“Yes, Miss Tessie; see’d de debbil,” he answered with an air 
of conviction. 

“But how did he look?” asked she, in breathless accents. 

“Oh,” said Daddy Dick, scratching his gray wool, “brown and 
raid, all spotted wif white, an’ de hufs an de horns and de forked 
tail, an’ de pipe in de mouf.” 

“Do, don’t now! dat a fule thing to say de debbil smoke "baccy,” 
exclaimed Maum’ Rosa, disdainfully. 

“Didn’t say he smoked "baccy,” said Daddy Dick, with a laugh 
and vigorous shaking of his gray head, “’Baccy too good for de 
debbil, dat’s sartin. He pipe smoke wid he in’ard fire.” When 
Maum’ Rosa thought entertainment was going beyond the bounds 
of wisdom, she hurried us back to the house to romp with Chum and 
Hero, the watchdogs, where we were soon joined by Frioch and 
Branda, the stately staghounds. 

One hot June day, as we were peering out by the big gate, a 
cloud of dust was seen up the highway, and in a series of leaps and 
somersaults there rushed upon us two of our dusky urchins, gasping: 
“De marines am here!’ The long expected had arrived! As our 
eager feet reached the piazza, Grandmother was already there, elegant 
and stately as ever, but very, very white. Tony, tall and fine and 
dignified, stood by one of the posts. 

It is a long way from the great green and white gate, with 
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its big bell mounted between two urns, to the veranda. I remember 
very well how imposing were the marines, with their bayonets glanc- 
ing in the sun, and how evenly they marched. There were perhaps 
a dozen of them, four abreast, their white gloves and pants and silver 
buttons shining against their blue coats, in the brightness of the 
morning. All at once Tony, quite unbidden, started to walk down 
the avenue to meet the glittering band. His air was lordly. His 
step had the dignity of generations of absent southern planters. 
Everybody felt that Tony moved for the honor of the house; but 
when he had almost reached the steadily approaching men, perhaps 
doubtful as to the courtesy of further steps forward, he stopped. 
With unswerving dignity and military precision he backed, backed, 
with faultless steps, till he reached the piazza. Then Tessie screamed, 
and the rest of us screeched too and clung to Grandmother's skirts. 
The officer of the marines asked his questions, civilly enough, though 
when Grandmother assured him very truthfully that there was no 
silver in the house, he expressed his disbelief in the word of any 
southern lady since his men had prodded the ground and found the 
denied valuables buried on the lawn of a neighboring plantation. 
Then, at his order all the bright bayonets tore into the green grass 
and the flower beds, and found—our precious dolls and toys. 

When Grandmother, with gentle stateliness, remonstrated 
against the “oaths they uttered before the children,” a saucy, hand- 
some young fellow stepped forward, put his white-gloved hand to his 
cap and said: “I beg pardon, madam, but we didn’t know that the 
children desired to swear first!" Then the marines marched bravely 
in their white and blue down to the old bell-mounted gate and were 
gone. 

The days went on in the quiet country life, bringing news of 
defeat and disaster; days of sacrifice and days of want; when a 
box of wheat flour which then cost two hundred and seventy dollars 
a barrel was hoarded by Grandmother until it spoiled; so anxious 
was she to feel that there was something in the hospitable house 
worthy to offer to a guest. But Tony and Daddy Dick kept the 
larder full of game. 

Then the cause was wholly lost. Lee, our idol, had surrendered. 
The cruel war was over, and we were on our way to dear, beautiful 
Charleston. As we drove along we passed crowds of the old family 
servants of the county, huddled together like sheep, going, they knew 
not where. We children, with light, uncomprehending hearts, 
amused ourselves by calling out as we passed : “Auntie,” or “Daddy, 
who do you belong to?” The reply was always something like 
this: “Dunno, little missy; used to b’long to ole marsa. Spec 
I free as a bird now.” 

The poor dazed faces, ebony, yellow, almost white, that turned 
to us their bewildered soft eyes! They come back in memory as a 
sort of reproach for the years of slavery which left them great chil- 
dren, groping for the light that should show the ways of freedom. 
But, as an old maumer once said to me, in speaking of those days: 
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“You didn’t know, honey; only de good Lawd can always know the 
right.” Dear old maumer! We learned a great deal in those years 
of suffering. 

The Charleston we came back to was not the Charleston we 
had left. In February, public buildings, cotton warehouses, stores, 
shipping, had been burned by the confederates before they evacuated 
the city. The federal uniform was everywhere in the old streets. 
The Lady Banksias and the tea roses still festooned the four stories 
of the old house and dripped by hundreds from the railings. The 
violet borders breathed fragrance around every step of the garden 
path and the acacia tossed its yellow hair over the high wall, by 
dark magnolias, live oaks draped with moss, and the whispering, 
hushing pines. There were aliens in the old house, but we were 
allowed to snuggle into a little ivy-covered cottage at the foot of the 
grounds. Tessie Frenchified our appreciation of its humbleness by 
calling it the shan-te ; but we were grateful to the roof which kept us 
together and we could have some of the old furnishings. 

Grandmother must commence her life here again, almost penni- 
less. One by one the old servants had stolen away. Violet, Grand- 
mother’s petted, pampered maid, was the first to go. Tessie, now 
a sweet slip of a girl of fourteen, learned to tie Grandmother's dainty 
cap strings in as fine a bow as ever Violet accomplished, and then 
succeeded in clear-starching the caps to perfection. 

Tony was everywhere, doing everything, and it was a sad day 
when Grandmother, with a trembling voice, had to say to him: “You 
know I appreciate your services, my good boy, but you wrong your- 
self by staying with us. And, Tony, the money is almost gone. I 
have not bread enough for my own children.” 

Tony went slowly, sadly, out and sat down under the magnolias 
in deep thought for a while; then sprang up with a bright face. He 
disappeared ; was gone for a week; and then he drove to our door in 
a most remarkable equipage. He had found on the old plantation 
one mule left, a most intractable creature, very skillful in the use of 
its heels, who, however, chose to work faithfully a good part of 
the day, but stopped abruptly exactly at 12 o’clock or 6, divining the 
time of meals in an occult manner. He was harnessed to a cart 
made up of all the odds and ends—wheels, dashboard and body of 
different colors and make. Tony, in spite of its discrepancies, was 
fairly launched with it into the express business. A pretty penny 
he made, too, sending with strongest insistence the largest share of 
the proceeds to Grandmother as rent for this remarkable vehicle and 
doughty animal. It was impossible to escape his noble generosity, 
and as it became known to the federal officers, it won hira much 
patronage, even prosperity. 

It was a great event when Grandmother cooked her first dish 
of hominy, and it was voted a succcess. Tessie learned to make the 
rich fruit cake so dear to southern palates, and to frost it in graceful 
designs by the use of a quill, and out of regard to Tony’s pride, we 
never let him know that more prosperous people bought it, and her 
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pumpkin chips of plantation fame. But we thought with Tony: “Dat 
shows dat she comes ob de best blood of South Carolina,” as with 
her sleeves rolled up above her dimpled elbows and her skirts tucked 
into her belt, exposing the daintiest of feet, she threw back the 
curls from her shining eyes and said: “This work is a blessing to 
us. It keeps disappointment from eating out our hearts. There is 
no use in staring back at our beautiful past, or bending and writhing 
with the agony of our losses.” 

Tessie always helped me over hard places with her strong, sweet 
spirit ; just then “the word was in season,” for I was struggling to 
learn how to use my needle, with indifferent success. 

And Grandmother, in pathetic stateliness, was giving her. weekly 
polishing to the brasses and her handsome old mahogany furniture 
which Violet had always kept so well. I often think of Grand- 
mother’s pride in those brasses. Surely if the southern woman had 
something to regret in the intensity of her prejudices, she atoned for 
her mistakes most nobly by the courage, devotion and patience with 
which she endured adversity. 

Mine is a simple, true tale. Tony did not die for us in a passion 
of devotion and make a scene for a novel. Tony just lived his 
devotion every day, with his creaking old cart and obstinate mule. 
A few years more and he might have been seen in fine livery, his 
elegant bearing and good manners, the ornament of a mansion in 
New York; the ideal butler, he was the envy of every household. 

Lest you think that he had failed in his allegiance, let me hasten 


to tell you that sweet Cousin Tessie loved and married the northerner 
—the master of that mansion. 
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A TYPICAL SPANISH, COLORADAN APARTMENT, THE CORNWALL 


The Apartment Dwellers of Denver 


By ELtis 


ha mariy ways Denver is a city and a 
law unto itself. It has more moving 
vans than any other city in the world of 
its size. It is estimated that twenty-five 
per cent of the population move every six 
months. This is shown by the registra- 
tion books at the court house. We have 
always had, and always shall have, a 
large transient population that seeks here 
no abiding city, but rather climate and 
health. With many of these lookers-on 
in Venice money is no object. The hand- 
some apartment house, which combines 
the conveniences of a hotel and the pri- 
vacy and comfort of a home, naturally 
appeals to them, and it would seem that 
most of these dwellings were built for 
the well-off, for the rents are prohibi- 
tive to the small, flat pocketbook. 
Another reason for the popularity of 
apartment houses in Denver is the ex- 
pense of living, because the public utili- 
ties are owned by private corporations. 
The item of water alone will cost $700 a 
year in one of the new apartments of 
eighteen suites, the city water supply 
being controlled by a private company. 
The same is true of the gas and electric 
light, which are controlled by one com- 
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pany, and the local coal trust keeps a 
fancy price on coal that is mined almost 
at our doors. In the apartment, heat and 
water, hot and cold, are furnished, and 
the halls are lighted. In some of them 
gas is furnished free in the laundries. 
Of course all these things go into the 
rent, but human nature seems willing to 
pay in bulk for certain comforts, while 
it rejects and finds fault with a direct 
tax, and certainly there is no question 
but that the average apartment house 
gives more for the money than the indi- 
vidual could get for it if he expended it 
himself. 

The first real apartment house built in 
Denver was erected three years ago, and 
is called the Sherman apartment house 
and the University Chambers; while it 
has two names, the buildings are con- 


nected, and are owned by the same per- © 


sons, have the same telephone service, 
janitors, etc. The architect, Mr Theo- 
dore D. Boal, is also the owner, and while 
studying his profession in Paris he in- 
vestigated the French apartment house 
with this structure in view. The Sher- 
man consists of ten suites of seven rooms 
each, with a separate storeroom in the 
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basement for each suite. The plan is 
quite different from that of any other 
apartment house in the city, for instead 
of being in the rear, in every case the 
kitchens are on the court. There were 
two reasons for this, perhaps three: it 
is more convenient, it gives the bedrooms 
the sunlight, and it also gives the ten- 
ants, rather than the cook, the magnifi- 
cent view of the mountains, for the build- 
ing is on the rise near the summit of 
Capitol hill, on the same street with the 
capitol building, overlooking a range 
that extends over one hundred and fifty 
miles north and south. Another innova- 
tion is known as “the sun-parlors,” little 
conservatories 
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from $40 to $60. The court is so ar- 
ranged that each.room has at least one 
outside window. ‘Fhe dining rooms are 
very pretty, with quaint corner cup- 
boards, finished in scroll iron work. The 
laundries are in the basement, and each 
laundry gas stove has a connection with 
the meter for the apartment, so that the 
tenant pays for whatever fuel gas is used 
in the laundry. There are toilet arrange- 
ments in the basement for the use of the 
domestics, and the janitor, who is of an 
ingenious turn of mind, has made a time- 
lock attachment to his electric light 
switch, so that the clock in the hall turns 
off the hall lights at midnight. 

The Perre- 


with white brick 
finish and glass 
on three sides. 
These are on the 
first floor only. 
There are beau- 
tiful iron bal- 
conies the 
floors above. 
The building is 
five stories high, 
and has an elec- 
tric automatic 
elevator. 

The Univer- 
sity Chambers 
differ from the 
Sherman in that there are several small 
suites, two rooms and a bath, renting 
from $25 to $40 a month, while the 
seven room suites all rent for $65. This 
is next the University club, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be used for bachelor 
quarters sooner or later. 

The La Marita apartments, on the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth and Tremont streets, 
are in the very heart of the city, yet on 
a side street that is as quiet as the coun- 
try. There are fifteen apartments, rent- 
ing at from $50 to $60. The Corona 
apartments on Corona and Colfax av- 
enues have been so satisfactory that the 
builder has erected two others. There 
are eighteen suites in the Corona, renting 
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noud apart- 
ments, in pro- 
cess of erection 
on Emerson 
~ street and Sev- 
- enteenth avenue, 
- are no doubt the 


, most expensive 
in the city. The 
building is four 


stories and a 
half, with a 
basement, and 
has cost $125,- 
ooo. The rents 
range from $100 
to $160 a month. 
The building is about a rotunda, some- 
thing like the Brown Palace hotei of this 
city, going clear to the top, and finished in 
marble and tiling. There are vestibules 
leading from this rotunda to every apart- 
ment, and like that fabulous hotel in A 
Bunch of Keys, every room is an out- 
side room. The laundry is in the base- 
ment. All the plumbing is outside the 
walls ; the whole system could be changed 
without breaking an inch of plaster. The 
floors are deadened, there is a dumb 
waiter for packages, and the building is 
heated by the Paul vacuum system. 
There is a billiard room and a ballroom; 
there is a cafe and dining room in the 
basement. 
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THE APARTMENT DWELLERS OF DENVER 


The Lewin apartment house on Colfax 
avenue is just completed. It cost $75,000, 
and is semi-Moorish in appearance, with 
verandas and porticoes that call to mind 
Meek’s pictures. It contains nine apart- 
ments Of six rooms each, with a veranda 
for each tenant. The apartment which 
seems to me to possess the most distinc- 
tion is the Cornwall, on East Thirteenth 
avenue. The architect is Mr Walter L. 
Rice, but Mrs W. T. Cornwall has made 
many suggestions and modifications, and 
added the closets and cubby-holes and 
finishing touches so dear to the feminine 
heart. The style is Spanish, and the gray 
cement, with stucco and golden trim- 
ming, and the tiled roof, with the roof 
earden, promenades and loggias, make it 
a most attractive dwelling place. It has 
cost $75,000 without the land, and there 
are eighteen suites which will rent from 
$50 to $65; they are of six and seven 
rooms, with the usual storeroom in the 
basement. One of the large roof gardens 
is inclosed, and so arranged that it can 


be used for private theatricals, musicals 


or little dancing parties. Each tenant 
has the use of this room once a month 
free of charge, and its use can be ar- 
ranged for at any other time by a permit 
from the janitor. The other roof garden 
is always open to all tenants, and the 
promenade about the roof gives a glori- 
ous view of the mountains. In the base- 
ment there is a billiard room large 
enough for two tables, and another room 
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for the use of the ladies, for Denver is a 
much-clubbed town, and wheresoever 
eighteen families are gathered together, 
there will be a club and committee meet- 
ings. There are no dark rooms; even 
those that look on the court are not 
gloomy, because the light gray cement 
always reflects the sunlight. 

All of these houses, which are the prin- 
cipal ones of Denver, have the usual 
tubes, and free telephone call, connecting 
the janitor with every suite, and they all 
have laundries in the basement, except 
the Sherman. Also they all have the 
usual rules,—no children, no dogs, no 
cats, with the same exception; there are 
some specially well-behaved children in 
the Sherman. It is possible that apart- 
ment life will have a much-needed salu- 
tary effect upon the manners of Young 
America. The houses all have store- 
rooms and wheel rooms in the basements, 
steam heat, gas and electric light and 
apparatus for heating water in summer 
when the boilers are not in use. They all 
are provided with gas ranges, and pol- 
ished floors and mantels and sideboards 
of varying elaborateness, so that “house- 
keeping made easy” might be inscribed 
on any of them. 

The crying needs of Denver, so far as 
apartments go, are for a place where chil- 
dren are tolerated, well-behaved cats and 
dogs endured, and where the bachelor 
girl may do her own cooking, and lessen 
the woes of a restaurant-filled existence. 


A Valentine 


To the Fair Students of Cookery Pictured in 
the January Frontispiece of This Magazine 


I seek not wealth; 
I ask not fame; 
Nor social rule, 
Nor ancient name 
Eftsoon my valentine to be. 
But if it were 
That I might choose 
The maid to whom 
My heart to lose, 
*Mid these fair cooks I’d set it free. 
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Fasting in Lent 


By EtspetH MacDonaALp 


NEIGHBOR asked advice the other 

day concerning her children’s com- 
piexions. They were yellow, pimply, 
blotched and generally—awful. She had 
been doctoring them with every herb ad- 
vised by the traditions of her household, 
besides spending money on patent medi- 
cines. As an adviser, I was a sorry 
failure; pimples and pastiness were 
things for which I had no prescriptions. 
The next question asked was “where do 
you buy your sausage ?” 

“At the meat market,” I said. 

“Why don't you have it brought in 
fresh from the country? It is so much 
better. I get five pounds every Saturday 
of an old South Mountain farmer and 
it is prime.” 

“Five pounds of sausage a week! 
What do you do with it?” I asked. 

“Eat it, of course”; and she laughed. 
“These cold winter mornings the chil- 


dren crave a hearty breakfast before 
starting for school; they’re not content 
with codfish balls, cereal and coffee as 
in summer. Sausage is cheaper than 
beefsteak. I have steak or ham and 
eggs twice a week. 

“T give them cereal, fried potatoes with 
sausages or steak, coffee, toast or muf- 
fins and doughnuts. It’s amazing how 
much they eat in this cold weather. I'll 
have to get an extra pound of sausage 
next week, a pound isn’t enough for one 
meal.” 

I tried to make her believe she might 
save money on medicine and doctor’s 
bills if she would change the regulation 
breakfast, but I talked in vain. She had 
been brought up on a farm, where chil- 
dren were fed in that way and developed 
into handsome, brawny men and women. 
There was a difference, however. In 
their youthful days a three-mile tramp 
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FASTING 


over unbroken, snowy roads followed the 
hearty breakfast, while her children have 
scarcely a three-minute run to the school 
around the corner. They spend the fore- 
noon in a warm room, racing back at 
twelve for a hearty dinner. It is astonish- 
ing that they are alive, let alone pimples. 
She assured me she knew hundreds of 
homes where the regulation winter break- 
fast was the same as her own. My chil- 
dren with their ruddy cheeks and stal- 
wart young bodies need small attention of 
doctors and drugs. I lay it not alto- 
gether to good constitutions, but much 
to healthful food. Children do not re- 
quire a heavy breakfast, nor indeed rich 
food at any time. It means the begin- 
ning of ruined digestions, which is said 
to be the pet disease of Americans. The 
tiny stomach packed full of half-digested 
food is the secret of restlessness, peevish- 
ness and a seeming inability to study. 
lt is not always the little scholar who 
deserves punishment for misbehavior 
and neglect of study; it is often the 
mother, who goes on blindly following 
tradition in the cooking and serving of 
food. There are thousands of women 
to-day in our great cities, brought up on a 
farm as my neighbor was, who run their 
households in an up-to-date fashion, ex- 
cept in the kitchen. There they cook 
exactly as their mothers, grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers did. They luxu- 
riate during the winter in mince pie, 
raised cake, doughnuts, roasts of pork, 
spareribs, sausage, hot breads and suet 
puddings, simply because they imagine 
the appetite craves rich food in cold 
weather. The husband, whose morning 
exercise is a minute’s run to catch a car, 
sits all the forenoon at his desk endeav- 
oring to digest a breakfast that might 
have helped his grandfather hew timber 
or cut ice. When he breaks down he 
ascribes his ill health to everything else 
but a mistaken dietary. 

An idea prevails that with the first 
snap of cold winter weather there ought 
to begin an entirely different regimen 
than that followed during the other sea- 
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sons. There is a certain amount of 
truth in this, but it is applied too liter- 
ally. What an Englishman calls “the 
typical American breakfast of cereal, 
beefsteak, baked potatoes, hot bread, 
coffee and doughnuts,” can hardly fit 
any man for his best work. Put into a 
child’s stomach it is akin to murder. It 
is well to increase the quantity of heat- 
producing food, but not too lavishly ; an1 
be sparing of greasy and grease-soaked 
viands. Few people adapt their food 
to their conditions and habits, more I 
think because of unbelief than of dis- 
inclination. 

Lent comes to the rescue of encum- 
bered digestions once a year, and in all 
probability even these few weeks of fast- 
ing save lives. There is little doubt but 
the strict regimen enforced by the church 
of to-day is the survival of the old Mo- 
saic law as to fasting. In the long his- 
tory of the human race gluttony has been 
a not infrequent failing, and the medicine 
ordained by Moses was fasting. After 
thousands of years it is quite as neces- 
sary a corrective. The season of over- 
eating really begins with Thanksgiving, 
when entire families eat their way con- 
scientiously through an appallingly long 
menu and suffer for it the next day. 
That feast is followed by the Christmas 
dinner; then comes a winter of heavy 
meals, thickened soups, roasts with rich 
gravies, hot bread, starchy vegetables, 
pies, puddings, and the overworked 
housewife congratulates herself on how 
well she is feeding her family. Into 
social affairs of every kind creeps the evil 
of—would it be polite to call it gluttony? 
One finds little of it in the summer, when 
ices, light cakes and fruits are the regula- 
tion thing to serve. With winter come 
salads, Welsh rabbits, croquettes, scal- 
loped dishes, fish, flesh and fowl in 
every known form, and the ever-recir- 
rent hot breads. If these were served 
during the day with exercise and time fer 
digestion they would not be so deadly, 
but their presence is most felt at night 
affairs, at suppers served from ten to 
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twelve, probably on top of a six o'clock 
dinner. There is the spice of convivial 
companionship and one scarcely notes 
how much they eat and drink until they 
watch restlessly for the dawn, tossing in 
the throes of indigestion or from the 
sleeplessness induced by strong coffee. 
This is no imaginary picture; every man 
or woman who has even the briefest 
glimpse of society life knows it is true. 
I remember one case more serious than 
indigestion or sleeplessness. A woman 
in a western city, who was a lavish 
entertainer and constantly being enter- 
tained, grew seriously ill at the end of 
an especially festive winter. The physi- 
cian diagnosed her case as acute indiges- 
tion, brought on by late suppers and rich 
viands. He put her on a regimen of 
Spartan simplicity and forbade her ever 
to taste chicken salad or anything of the 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


# I have found it much easier to give my baby 
a bath and to dress him since I added a big 
kitchen table to the furnishings of his room. 
I had tried setting the tub on a low table at 
first and found the bath to be a tax on my 
back, while dressing the baby in my lap was 
a tax on my agility. The table I now use 
measures about two and cne-half by four feet, 
has four solid legs and a long drawer that 
opens easily, and no leaves. There is room 
on it for tub, soap, towels and other acces- 
sories of the bath, while the drawer is near 
with its contents of ointments, powders, sur- 
geon’s cotton, bath thermometer, extra safety 
pins and so forth. I keep the table bare, of 
course, but the clean wood top is not unsightly 
in the nursery. I find it much easier to stand 
for the ten minutes of the bath than to lean 
over a lower tub. It is, of course, impossible 
to dress the baby on the table while the tub 
is there, so I take him out of the tub onto the 
under flap of my big double bath towel apron 
and proceed to dry and dress him on my lap, 
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kind again after six o'clock in the even- 
ing. She obeyed him for six months 
in the seclusion of her summer home, and 
fall found her perfectly well, with her old 
exuberant, dare-anything spirit. One 
evening she attended what was face- 
tiously called a “tombstone lunch.” The 
piece de resistance was Welsh rabbit 
poured over hot mince pie. When she 
reached home she dropped dead while she 
was laughingly unfastening her party 
cloak. For once a “tombstone lunch” 
proved too prophetic. 

To millions of such men and women, 
who take no thought of what they eat 
or what they drink, Lent steps in like 
a wise, kindly old Mentor. It may be 
a mere survival of the ancient Jewish 
health laws, still these health laws are 
well worthy a careful reading and care- 
ful observation, 


(This after-bath dressing, by the way,is quickly 
done, as the baby wears a nightgown during 
his noon nap. Most mothers dress a child for 
the day at that time, but finding that my 
baby sleeps better in his night-clothes, I reserve 
two nightgowns a week for the noon naps.) 
When the table is free and the dressing can 
be done on it, the baby is delighted. I draw 
my chair up to the table, where he sits and 
submits to the ordeal very gracefully. He 
seems to like sitting up high, and his enjoy- 
ment of it, combined with the relief to my 
back, makes the process a pleasanter one for 
me and a quicker one.—E. C. R. 


® The annoyance of frost-covered window 
panes can be prevented by giving them a thin 
coating of pure glycerine.—Mrs M. Snyder. 


# So many housewives desire the recipe for the 
popular nut bread, as served in the fashionable 
Chicago tea-rooms, that the writer sends the 
same, secured with great difficuity. Scald half 
a cup of milk. Add one-half cup of boiling 
water, and, when lukewarm, three-fourths of a 
cake of compressed yeast softened in three 
tablespoons of lukewarm water, half a table- 
spoon each of lard and butter, two tablespoons 
of molasses, one cup of nut meats (preferably 
pecans or English walnuts), one half cup of 
white flour, and enough entire wheat flour to 
knead. Finish and bake as ordinary bread, 
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Let stand twenty-four hours, if sandwiches 
are desired; cut in thin slices and in fanciful 
shapes, if preferred. Spread with butter and 
put together in pairs, with currant jelly or 
orange marmalade between, they become the 
famous Noisette sandwiches——Mrs William H. 
Martin. 

# Parsley is such a healthy little vegetable that 
we use it frequently upon our table, but one 
must be careful to keep it properly, as it disin- 
tegrates very quickly. It should never be 
kept in water, but wrapped in a damp cloth and 
laid next the ice, where it will keep a full 
week.—E. B. V. H. 


# A child swallowed a round whistle about 
the size of a quarter-dollar. A neighbor who 
dropped in advised the mother to give him the 
unbeaten white of egg, telling her that it would 
form a coating around the object, which would 
be carried off through the bowels. This 
proved true. The same mother afterward had 
a bristle from her tooth brush lodge in her 
throat, causing annoyance and irritation. After 
trying in various ways to dislodge it she 
thought of the white of egg and in a little while 
the offending bristle had disappeared.— 
Nancy. 

@ Like many other housekeepers I find the 
carpet sweeper very useful, but it was a 
vexation to see the marks it would make on 
the furniture if not used carefully. I have 
discovered a way to prevent this. An inner 
tube of an old bicycle tire, or any old piece 
of rubber one may have at hand, tacked around 
the edge of the sweeper, will remedy the evil — 
E. M. P. 


# My pantry has two or three homemade con- 
veniences that are products of our own invent- 
ive genius; at least we never find them in a 
rented pantry until we put them there. One 
is a narrow shelf, not more than three inches 
wide, placed where it can be most easily 
reached; sometimes it is a long one under a 
broad, high shelf, sometimes a set of short 
ones in a space between window-casing and 
wall. Its purpose is to hold such articles as 
haking-powder can, salt, pepper and various 
seasonings that have their home in bottles or 
small tin boxes. The shelf is narrow, so that 
everything may be in front, with no possibility 
of being crowded behind anything else. A 
row of small-headed wire nails driven into a 
strip of wood fastened to the wall, in easy 
reach of the hand, makes my second com- 
fort. These nails are three or four inches 
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apart and project an inch or a trifle over. 
Everything hangeble—spoons, casters, egg 
beaters, etc—finds a place there, a single 
article on each nail. A second row, higher 
up, holds the less frequently used things when 
the lower nails are in danger of being crowded. 
—M. P. 


We broil meat and fish in a long-handled 
broiler over the furnace fire—this is a great 
improvement over the range; no smoke or 
smell in the kitchen, and then the great bed of 
glowing coals in the furnace does the work 
much more evenly and speedily. We keep a 
bag of charcoal on hand and always throw on 
a few pieces when we broil meat—it gives out 
more heat.—Mrs F. W. H. 


# When cur wash came in last week we found 
a nice new lawn belonging to our little girl 
so badly scorched we thought it would never 
do to wear again, but we put it out in the 
bright sunshine and its rays entirely removed 
the scorch. We had a lot of sheets that were 
worn out in the center. After tearing out 
the thin part, we resewed the selvedge edge 
together, hemming the thinner edge. They do 
nicely for single beds.—Aunt Jo. 


# We keep our kitchen fire over night, finding 
it more economical, but I always instruct my 
maid to sprinkle a little water on the last scut- 
tle of coal she uses before retiring. This will 
last up to noon of the day following.—E. B. 
V. 


® Recent experience with illness prompts me 
to the expression of a thought which seems 
not to have occurred to the majority of people. 
Make your visits of inquiry a little after regu- 
lar calling hours. Illness always occasions 
extra work, and a multitude of inquiries or 
short visits mean a hindrance instead of the 
kindness it is intended to express.—O. O. 


In making salads, I have found that using 
the vinegar that has been poured over cucum- 
bers, beets, etc, when sliced, instead of fresh 
vinegar, in the dressing, adds a very pleasant 
flavor.—Mabel Philpott. 


® Possibly housekeepers have all heard of 
washing feather pillows, but it has only lately 
come to my knowledge, and I would pass it 
on. Make a large bag of cheesecloth, into 
this dump the feathers from the pillow you 
wish washed, leaving a space for the feathers 
to swell, have ready a tub of good hot soap 
suds mixed with two tablespoons of ammonia, 
now thoroughly wash your bag of feathers, 
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rinse, and wash again until the water is clear, 
then hang them in the air in the sunlight for a 
week at least, shaking them occasionally. From 
this process they will come forth white and 
clean smelling.—E. B. V. H. 


#A year ago while I was cooking rice it 
looked unusually starchy and I accidentally 
tried the following and found it an improve- 
ment on the old way: To three pints of 
boiling salted water, add one cup of well 
washed rice, and boil rapidly one-half hour. 
Then empty into a colander and pour two or 
three dippers of water over it. If it is to be 
served as a vegetable, reheat with one table- 
spoon of butter, otherwise serve with cream 
and sugar.—Mrs E. H. Turner. 


# When | make brown bread I put my mixture 
into a well-buttered one-pound coffee can with 
a tightly fitted cover, and set this into a small 
lard pail containing hot water, cover tightly 
and place in the oven. If the water comes 
nearly to the top of the pail it will not boil 
away much and need not be replenished. 
There will be no steam in the house, and 
the brown bread will be thoroughly cooked 
in three hours, or can be left longer without 
danger of boiling dry—Mrs C. M. B. 


® If a small hole or crack appears in the inside 
of your range, it can be filled with a mixture 
of equal quantities of wood ashes and common 
salt moistened with water. This will harden 
and last for a long time.—Mrs C. M. B. 


¥ Oilcloth is so cheap that it comes within the 
means of a very modest purse and for china 
closet and pantry shelves is much more satis- 
factory than paper. A pretty dining room that 
I often see, decorated in a deep Indian red 
ingrain, has a china closet opening into both 
pantry and dining room. Across each shelf 
is a strip of red morocco—scalloped, the scal- 
lops traced on the wrong side with a silver 
dollar and then neatly cut out. This was 
tacked onto the edge of each shelf. The-shelf 
was covered with good white oilcloth finished 
with the same scallop projecting over the edge, 
showing an inch of red beneath. The oil- 
cloth was made fast by means of brass headed 
tacks at each scallop. The effect was good 
and in perfect harmony in a red room.— 
A.C. &. 


# Don’t hide money or jewelry in a mattress, 
or in bureau drawers. Burglars entered our 
house while we were at church on a recent 
Sunday night. They turned the bureau draw- 


ers upside down in the chambers, they over- 
hauled the mattresses, they even searched ~Id 
shoes in the closet. It is difficult to know 
where to keep valuables, and it is the part of 
wisdom to keep very little cash in the house. 
An unopened express package downstairs, 
marked “value twenty dollars,” was opened 
in the front yard, and abandoned in evident 
disgust when the contents were found to be 
a raisin-seeder.—Mrs H. 


# Whenever I buy a pound of cooking choc- 
olate I always cut it up into small pieces, 
generally into half ounces. It is then ready 
to use and I do not have to cut a piece from 
the cake each time. I keep it in a closely 
covered tin to save it from drying.—M. E. H. 


# Some hurried housekeeper may not know 
that when, in spite of all her care, food burns 
in a saucepan, the damage to the pan may be 
remedied by boiling soda water in it. I use 
a small teaspoonful of baking soda to the 
average “burn,” with water enough to keep 
it from boiling dry, and boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes; it will soften the burned substance so 
that it may be easily scraped off with a spatula 
or any scraper. In obstinate cases the process 
may be repeated.—Mrs F. W. Cooke. 


“TI have ruined my hat pin, it is turned up 
at the point and no good,” I heard a woman 
say. A friend laid it on the table, deftly 
rubbed the crooked point for a few minutes 
with a nail file and handed back the pin as 
straight and as sharp as when new.—I. 


¥ Occasionally when dishcloths grow so thin 
that they are ready to go to pieces I fold four 
times, stitch together and quilt them in a 
haphazard way. Then they make excellent 
and serviceable dishcloths.—I. C. 


# My baby has cut her first twelve teeth with- 
out a day’s sickness or excessive irritation 
from teething, and I attribute it largely to hav- 
ing given her a warm foot bath every evening 
just before she was put to bed. It draws the 
blood to the extremities and thus relieves the 
irritation—Mrs F. W. Cooke. 


@ Many people who are fond of wearing deli- 
cate and pretty colors deny themselves because 
of the tendency such colors have to lose their 
brightness. I have solved that problem to my 
own satisfaction. I wore a pink wash dress all 
last summer and it was laundered repeatedly, 
and it is still as bright and pretty as the day 
I bought it. I always put a little pink dye 
in the rinse water—that is the secret. When- 
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ever I purchase a washable shirt waist or any 
garment that will fade, I buy a package of dye 
of that color, and faded clothes are a thing 
of the past at our house now.—Mrs R. A. B. 


# A manufacturer of gas globes told me that 
they required special treatment to make them 
look their best. They should be scrubbed with 
a soft, firm brush and soap and water. If 
badly stained put into a large saucepan, in warm 
soda water and soap powder. Set near, but 
not on the fire, for several hours; then place 
the pan in a cool place. Do not try to take 
out while warm. Rinse in warm water and 
dry thoroughly.—A. B. 


# \ splinter which has been driven into the 
hand can often be extracted by steam, as I can 
vouch for. Nearly fill a wide-mouthed bottle 
wit!) very hot water, place the injured part over 
the mouth of the bottle and press it slightly. 
The suction thus produced will draw the flesh 
down and in a minute or two the steam will 
extract the splinter and inflammation together. 
—ffie J. Hayes. 


#lLook carefully at the rockers of a chair 
before purchasing it. They ought to be long 
enough to rock back far enough so that there 
can be no danger of tipping over, while the 
chair with too long rockers will scratch fur- 
niture and mop-boards abominably. 


gin a recent number of Goop HousEKEEPING 
I noticed a few words from 
a teacher on the subject of 
the inconvenience that the 
small girl experiences from 
lack of a pocket. I know a 
young girl who made a 
hanging pocket of the same 
material as her dress, a light 
lawn. She ran an elastic 
ribbon near the top and fas- 
tened it with white ribbons to her belt. She 
wore it to a picnic and in it carried a strip 
from a paper of pins, handkerchief, etc. Later 
it held her gloves and veil, and the rest of the 
girls envied her her freedom from the care 
of her belongings. It had a quaint, pretty 
appearance as well, and indeed was an addi- 
tion to the looks of the gown. Why wouldn’t 
this serve some of the little maids at school? 
It could be made of material like the dress, or 
be a pretty silk one—Mabel Philpott. 


¥ lt is surprising how many cooks will take 
a pie from the oven with the crust nearly 
as white as when put in to bake. I follow a 
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simple plan which I believe was original with 
my mother. When the pie is ready to bake, 
put about one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk or cream on the top and spread 
it over all the surface. When the pie comes 
from the oven it will be a beautiful brown and 
much more flaky than when treated in the 
ordinary manner.—Mrs Ernest E. Dayton. 


# When buying tablecloths by the yard I get 
them as long as can possibly be used on the 
table for which they are intended. Tablecloths 
always give out first in the center where the 
folds cross, and where the ends and edges 
turn against the edges of the table. After 
they have been used for some time, but before 
they show any visible sign of wear, their 
term of service may be lengthened by short- 
ening (strange paradox). Cut from one end 
from an eighth to a quarter of a yard of 
the material and rehem. This moves along 
the aforesaid thinning portions and_ brings 
fresh fiber to take the hardest wear.—B. P. 


gin cleaning and arranging my closet the 
other day I took down all the old-fashioned 
hooks, and having provided myself with several 
dozen of the smaller variety, either steel or 
brass, I placed them in two rows, one directly 
behind the other, about a foot apart. Thus 
several skirts hung from these hooks by 
means of the tapes at the waist band, and each 
skirt occupying two hooks, one behind the 
other, close together, avoid all creasing, and 
yet can readily be found as the occasion re- 
quires. So economical have I found this 
method that I can highly recommend it.—E. 
a. Vv. 


# Keeping our silver bright is no task at all 
since we have used our aluminum kettle to boil 
it in. The aluminum dish must be clean and 
bright. We just put the silver to be cleaned 
into the kettle, full of hot water, and boil it 
ten or fifteen minutes, and then rub it quite 
dry with common cotton cloth. The kettle 
will have to be polished after the boiling, as it 
will be tarnished, instead of the silver. This 
method we find to be quicker, cheaper and 
much more effective than the old way of using 
silver polish.—Caroline C. B. 


Whenever I make ice cream I mix the salt 
and crushed ice all together in a pail, allow- 
ing one-third rock salt to two-thirds of ice. 
This mixture is then packed around the can 
and it freezes much more evenly than in the 
old way of using a layer of each—Mrs F. 
W. H. 
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Snowball, the Valentine: A True Story 


The night before St Valentine’s day there 
came a snow storm at Daisy Gray’s home, such 
a snow storm. It “snowed and it blowed.” In 
the morning everything was buried in white, 
soft snow, so deep that the street cars couldn’t 
run and the wagons couldn't go, and every- 
thing in town stood still, perfectly stock still. 
Worst of all, the postman couldn’t come 
around. Wasn't that awful? Poor little Daisy 
Gray stood looking out at the queer white 
world. Across the street was Uncle Will’s 
house, where ten little cousins were always 
running about and shouting and laughing. This 
morning there wasn’t a single little cousin to 
be seen, and even Uncle Will’s house was bur- 
ied behind a great bank of snow. 

“Cheer up, Daisy mine!” cried Papa Gray, 
“it’s lovely snow, the loveliest and deepest I 
ever saw in my life.” 

“T can’t help it, papa,” cried Daisy. Her 
little lip shook and the tears came tumbling 
down. “I can’t help it, ’cause it’s Valentine 
day and Dranpa says the postman can’t come 
and I shan’t have any—any valentines.” 

“You wait,” said papa; “it isn’t always post- 
men who bring valentines; you wait. Come 
and eat breakfast, then you'll be ready for val- 
entines, for valentines never come till after 
eight o’clock.” 

Daisy was eating her last mouthful of toast 
when there came a big ring at the doorbell, a 
regular ting-a-ling-ling-ling. 

“My stars!” cried Daisy, “who can that be! 
Nobody could wade through our yard.” 
_“Hush!” cried papa; “I heard something 
flying over the house. It must be a sky post- 
man. There are lovely postmen with wings. 
who come on Valentine’s day when the snow 
is too deep for leg postmen to get around.” 

“Oh!” cried Daisy, “oh-h-h-h!” and she fol- 
lowed her papa to the front door. He picked 
a parcel from the doorstep. “You see it must 


have been a ‘wing postman,’” he said, “for 
there isn’t a footstep in the snow.” The box 
was addressed to Miss Daisy Gray, Magnolia 
avenue. 

Daisy hugged her little arms about it and 
carried it into the dining room. Everybody 
came to watch her open it. Grandpa from his 
big chair by the fireplace, Mollie from the 
kitchen and mamma from upstairs. 
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“Oh-h-h!” cried Daisy again, “there’s some- 
thing alive in it!” 

And there was. What do you suppose? It 
was the loveliest, cunningest little pigeon, with 
pink eyes, and a pink bill and pink legs, and 
feathers as white as the snow outdoors. Round 
its neck was tied a beautiful bow of pink satin 
ribbon. A little card was in the box. It said: 
“This is Snowball, from the snow fairies for 
Dai-y dear’s Valentine.” 


What a lovely Valentine day Daisy did have! 
Snowball was so tame he soon learned to eat 
from his little mistress’s hand and perch on 
her shoulder and even play tag. Then when 
they grew tired, they sat by the window to 
watch the snow fairies coming down, mil- 
lions and millions and millions of them, every 
one of them as white as Snowball’s feathers. 
And, now, wasn’t Snowball the loveliest valen- 
entine you ever heard of. 


A Yard of Calves, and Little-One- 
Eye’s Tricks 


By KATHERINE A. CHANDLER 


Uncle John took this picture especially for 
Jack last spring. Jack knows every one of 
the calves. They live on Uncle John’s dairy 
farm near Davisville, California; and this is 
where Jack goes to spend his vacations. 

The first calf on the right in the picture is 
Jack’s pet. He calls her Little-One-Eye be- 
cause she has a white spot over her right eye. 
There is another tiny light place in her left 
ear, but all the rest of her hair is sorrel. Jack 
was on the ranch when she was born, and 
he taught her how to drink milk out of the 
trough. You know, in dairies, the baby calf 
is separated from its mother, so that it will 
not get all her milk. It is taught to take its 
meals from a trough, just as you see in the 
picture. When Little-One-Eye was crying 
for her mother, the first time she was brought 
to the trough, Jack took hold of her head and 
patted her gently. She struggled to get away, 
but he held her firmly and pushed her little 
pink nose right down to the milk. This he 
did twice a day until she learned how to feed 
herself. By that time they were good friends. 

Jack had trained his dog, Ponto, to do differ- 
ent tricks, so now he thought he would try to 
make Little-One-Eye a playmate. He first 
taught her how to play “tag,” and he and 
Ruth and Helen had most exciting gallops 


over the calf pasture when Little-One-Eye was 
“it.” Then he taught her how to play “leap- 
frog,” but this was not such a success as “tag.” 
He would put his hands on her back and jump 
over in the regular fashion; but Little-One- 
Eye could not manage her front legs as easily 
as Jack could his arms, and so she just touched 
his back with her head and jumped him rather 
awkwardly. By the time Little-One-Eye had 
learned these two games, Jack’s vacation was 
at an end, and he had to go home to the city. 


A Scrapbook of Biography 
By F. L. G., Texas 


My twelve-years-old son and I prepared all 
summer for the winter evenings in this way: 
we have clipped from magazines, newspapers 
and the many publications which come to us 
the pictures of famous men and women, with 
the short biographical sketch which usually 
accompanies them. We soon had a large selec- 
tion ready for the sample book which we use to 
paste them in. After an hour of study we 
arrange and paste a page or two of our selec- 
tions and index them. Then we read or play 
some simple game and perhaps have music. 
My boys never want to be out at night. 


Fics, raisins or dates that have become dried 
up should be set in a plate in a steamer. In 
half an hour they will be as plump as when 
fresh. Allow them to dry and roll lightly in 
confectioner’s sugar before putting them away. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Fresh from New York 
[See also the page opposite] 


1. Calling costume of black silk with black 
lace trimmings, run through at intervals with 
broad black velvet ribbon. Yoke front, lower 
sleeves of tucked black chiffon. 


2. Fancy waists, comparatively simple, but 
in good style. Model at the left of biscuit 
colored louisine, with scalloped edges button- 
holed in black. Long narrow slits are at inter- 
vals a few inches from the border (and also 
buttonholed) through which black velvet rib- 
bon is run and tied at the waist line; vest and 
lower sleeves of ecru lace over white. Right 
hand model of pale blue velveteen, trimmed 
with white broadcloth and fancy gold buttons. 
Stock and belt of black velvet. 


3. Black silk crepe costume, with skirt-yokc 
and blouse, trimmed with a lattice work of 
black satin ribbon. Yoke on waist of heavy 
cream lace. 


4. Simple gown of blue cloth, with waist 
trimmings and band on skirt of silk matching 
the goods in color and dotted with French 
knots in pale blue and black; narrow bands of 
black panne edge the trimmings. Rosette and 
belt of panne, 


Hints 


The stocks and ties which are no longer 
stiff and comfortable, but soft, wrinkled and 
crushed, can be done up at home and require 
only a few minutes’ work. Wash with white 
castile soap and rinse thoroughly in hot water. 
Roll in a dry towel for a few minutes and 
iron while still quite wet. This method of 
ironing will give sufficient crispness, but if 
more is desired a little starch water may be 
added to the last hot rinsing water, and a little 
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liquid bluing. Castile soap will 
not spoil delicate colors, bet care 
must be taken not to use water 
that is very hot. If one can com- 
fortably immerse the hands in it 
there will be no trouble—Annie 
Bruce. 


Silk may be cleaned at home and 
look as nice after the cleansing 
process as though sent to the 
cleaners, providing the garment is 
to be remade and may be ripped 
apart. Cover the ironing board 
with an old blanket or double 
shawl, on top tack a sheet. Lay 
the silk smooth on this sheet and 
sponge both sides with one-half 
cup gall, one-half cup 
ammonia and one-half 
pint tepid water. Roll 
the silk on an old 
broom handle, having 
it perfectly free from 
wrinkles. Let it dry 


CLOTHES 


FIGURE I 


an do not iron. Woolen goods may 
be treated and rolled in the same 
manner.—Annie Bruce. 


If gloves are kept in waxed paper 
they will never lose elasticity or soft- 
ness. This is particularly useful 
when one has an unusual number 
on hand, or for gloves out of season, 
or those which are worn only to 
match particular toilets—B. P. 


Have you ever been troubled with 
goods that is very thin gathering up 
when you were sewing? Just try 
putting a strip of paper under the 
goods, and you will find that it no 
longer gathers. The paper can easily 

be pulled off—Clare Barnes. 


Patent leather boots, slippers 
and belts should be wiped over 
with a cloth dampened with oil, 
and then wrapped in tissue paper 
when not in use. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


For the Children 


The little boy’s dress, No 1, shows the com- 
bination of red and gray so much in vogue. 
The material is heavy homespun, fastening 
invisibly under the left side front; with revers, 
straps, belt and collar of bright red cloth. The 
pointed ends of the straps are held down with 
fancy slides of steel, and the belt fastens with 
one of the same. The easy-fitting sleeves are 
drawn in at the wrists, to shaped bands of red 
cloth finished with slides. 


The small child, No 2, is made comfortable 
by a bright blue dress of French flannel, gath- 
ered to a- fancy yoke, shallow in front and 
back, but deepening to long points on both 
sides.. This yoke is trimmed with crossed 
bands-of red flannel on which polka dots are 
embroidered with black silk, and the neck is 
finished with a similar band. The sleeves are 
full, and so long as nearly to obscure the red 
polka dotted cuffs. 


No 3 is of soft brown wool, laid in box 
plaits, featherstitched with rope silk in the 
same shade, and attached to a straight, nar- 
row yoke. The sleeves are laid in plaits which 
simulate cuffs at the wrists, and are also feather- 
stitched. The wide curved collar is lined with 
silk and laid in shallow plaits about half its 


depth—the featherstitching forming the only 
finish. 


No 4 is of red cashmere, smocked to a fitted 
lining, which forms a yoke and gives a long 
waisted effect to the full skirt portion. The 
full sleeves are gathered at the top, smocked 
below the elbows, and again gathered into 
cuffs of dark red velvet, which match the band 
collar. 


Caicoes will iron much better if they are 
not sprinkled and folded until a few hours 
before being ironed. All cotton and linen arti- 
cles in the wash ought to be sprinkled and 
left folded over night. 


WHEN MAKING SOFA PILLOows of cotton bat- 
ting—and very good ones may be made of this 
material, too—put the batting in the oven and 
bake it thoroughly. It will be a good, strong, 
brown color when it is done, but will never 
mat or become lifeless when used, as cotton 
is apt to.—Mrs A. S. Mercure. 


FRESH LIMA BEANS should not be boiled too 
long and should never be allowed to boil dry. 
as they become floury and taste like dried 
beans.—Eva W. Wallace. 
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UWConsidering how read- 
ily the ginger may be 
grown and what a sweet 
conserve it makes, it seems 
strange it is not more often 
met with. The roots re- 
semble iris roots and mul- 
tiply under the ground in 
the same manner. It is a 
canna somewhat in habit 
of growth and requires the 
same treatment—plenty of 
sun, rich soil and all the water it can get. The 
plants grow from three to five feet high, with 
bright green leaves, topped with spikes of 
flowers of a peculiar pinkish color densely 
crowded together. In a mild climate the roots 
cai be left in the ground over winter, but it is 
better to dig and separate them each fall, and 
plant them out in the spring. When setting 
out dig a hole fourteen to sixteen inches deep 
and half fill it with rich manure. On this 
place some loam, then the root and more loam 
until covered, and fill the hole with well 
decayed manure. After growth has been well 
established the plant cannot get too much 
water. During the carly fall the roots may be 
dug, washed and preserved in one day. They 
can be sliced or preserved whole, and are in 
every way equal to the imported article. A 
few roots may be dried and ground. It will 
be found superior to the ground ginger of 
commerce, which is generally adulterated in 
some way. To dry the roots it is better to 
wait until the stalk dies down. Dig them, 
remove all fibrous roots and wash. Then peel 
by hand, with a thin bladed sharp knife. When 
peeled dry in the sun.—Mrs E. M. Lucas. 


WWe can all have a spot of green in the 
house for the tired eyes to rest upon if we 
take a large, coarse sponge, squeeze half dry 
and sprinkle rice, oats, barley, millet, grass and 
red clover seed in tne pores. Hang where it 
gets the morning sun and sprinkle it aay. 
Soon you will have a mass of living green, 
with ‘ere and there a red clover blossom. 
Another way is to fill the sponge with white 
clover seed, which, if treated in the same way, 
will soon form a ball of little white blossoms, 
with a background of clover leaves. They 
last for a long time. When they do begin to 


turn brown, clip the ball 
evenly, as you would the 
lawn, and there will soon 
be another crop of blos- 
soms.—Annie Bruce. 


WSeeds of gloxinia, tube- 
rous begonias and cycla- 
men should be sown in 
boxes or pans in February 
or March. The seed is 
very fine and needs great 
care to get the young plants started. Cover 
with a dusting of pure sand and never water 
except with a fine rose or spray, or cover the 
flat with a cloth and put the water on this. 
Keep the flat covered with a glass to prevent 
too rapid evaporation. If the seed is sown in 
a porous clay flat the latter may be plunged 
in a pan of water and the earth allowed to 
become moist by absorption.—G. H. 


WThe Gypsophila, which I would like our 
Goop HovuseKkeepinGc friends to know, is a 
charming little annual, easily raised from seed, 
and is noted more for the grace than for the 
striking beauty of its flowers. The plants do 
well in pots and boxes and are weil adapted 
for porch and window gardening, the fine fern- 
like foliage falling gracefully over the sides. 
The ‘flowers are small, but are produced in 
great numbers in ioose, graceful panicles.—G. 


WAsparagus Sprengeri certainly has merits 
enough to entitle it to a place in every col- 
lection. Its long feathery branches, drooping 
gracefully, are effective whether it is grown as 
a hanging plant, or for use on a basket. One 
bench in my greenhouse is edged with it, 
grown in eight-inch pots, and the branches 
entirely hide the piping below the bench with 
a curtain of most lovely green. I have found 
it extremely valuable for use in room decora- 
tion, especially on mantels, and about mirrors, 
where its graceful, drooping character can be 
sho. to the best advantage. It is adapted to 
more uses, in decorative work, than any other 
plant we have, except, perhaps, the palm. And 
all who use palms in room decoration will find 
this asparagus just the plant needed to supple- 
ment the decorative effect of those plants.— 
Eben E. Rexford. 
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A Winter Feast 
By ANNE WARNER 


In thinking over the dinners I have given 
or have assisted in giving, one belonging to 
the latter class always looms in my memory 
above the others, as being the most difficult 
and at the same time the most enjoyable of 
them all (incongruous combination!) We 
were enduring the rigors of a northern “spell 
of weather,” and this, with the difficulties 
overcome in the struggle to seat twenty-eight 
persons at one table, had something to do with 
the impression, and maybe the fact that the 
dinner gown arrived with the guests was 
another reason for it. 

If a body could be planner and designer, 
personal purchaser and caterer, chief cook, 
table supervisor and decorator, wine expert 
and general manager, without being smiling 
hostess as well, how it would simplify mat- 
ters. How blest must be that estate when you 
can summon a chef and say: “Francois, we 
have twenty-eight dining tonight,” and presto, 
it is done, and well done! I will come to 
earth and own that this is not at all the way 
we did it. We had plenty of help (?) to be 
sure, of the kind that (at times) one would 
have been glad to assist in finding the bottom 
of the Red sea, or some other equally distant 
main, but refrained from so doing because 
they were a little more useful dry than wet. 
Incompetence, thou dost so prevail ! 

When the question of decoration was being 
discussed in family conclave, the thought of 
the necessary expanse of table linen caused 
the hostess to exclaim dejectedly: “I don’t 
know but we'll have to resort to ribbon fur- 
belows to help out, if the table does look like 
a milliner’s window; ever that is better than 
allowing a florist to hold high carnival.” Hav- 
ing duly considered the pros and cons of both 
the practical and the artistic sides of the ques- 
tion, the final plan made us independent of 
the wiles of the florist, and was, we thought, 


guiltless of the sin of overembellishment; we 
didn’t mind the work. The table was parily 
prepared early in the day. In due time the 
florist was to bring the centerpiece, consisting 
of a mass of deep red Liberty roses, arranged 
upright on eight or ten-inch stems, in damp 
moss, on a shallow oblong basket or pan, the 
dimensions of which we knew. A piece of 
mousseline de soie, fifteen yards long and full 
width, and of the exact shade of the roses, 
was adjusted and pinned in place, as follows: 
starting from the center, the mousseline 
crossed diagonally the space allotted to the 
flowers; each half, starting diagonally again 


- at the opposite angle, was draped and manipu- 


lated across the table and tied into a large, 
graceful double bow, and its billowy daintiness 
pulled up here, or pinned down there, till the 
effect was good; then each long end started 
across toward the other side of the table, and 
the same maneuvers were gone through with; 
then diagonally the fourth time, and the last 
bow—smaller—was made near the end of the 
opposite side of the table. (Dear me—I won- 
der if I could do it from this description!) 
It is hardly necessary to add that ample space 
was left along the sides and at the ends for 
covers, and that members of the family 
happened to sit where the necessary overlap- 
ping of tablecloths took place under two of 
the big bows, and the huge Japanese plates 
filled with fruit which occupied the angles 
opposite them. At the appointed hour, with 
the “set piece” (if Liberty roses can ever be 
said to be set, with their dainty heads poised 
on their slender stems), came quantities of 
maidenhair ferns, fragrant freesia sprays, 
clusters of English violets and a few loose 
roses. Nimble and clever fingers arranged 
these flowers gracefully and irregularly in and 
around the bows of shimmering red, with 
exquisite and novel effect. Neither the florist 


nor the milliner was unpleasantly in evidence, 
but the hand of madame herself was mani- 
Each bow-knot covered the base of a 


fest. 
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candelabrum, whose candles glowed softly 
through thin cut-silver shades lined with the 
mousseline. 

The dinner was served from the butler’s 
pantry on individual plates—the more formal 
way, but the more convenient for so large a 
oumber of guests. 


MENU 


Raw oysters Sandwiches 
Creamed halibut in cucumbers Radishes 
Terrapin a la Chamberlin 
Pickled mangoes 
Fillet of beef Mushroom sauce 
Spinach balls Potato ensemble 
Roman punch 
Squabs on toast Celery Jelly sauce 
fomato cup salads Welsh sandwiches 
Cream a la Grasse 


Bonbons r 
Cheese Black coffee 


Oysters are excellent bivalves to which to 
apply the theory that the natural is always the 
best; so serve either on their shells on regular 

yster plates, or on deep plates filled with 
cracked ice. Put a tiny shell containing a tea- 

poonful of horse-radish in the center, where 
the hinge ends meet. Make delicately thin 
andwiches of Boston brown bread and spread 
with a mixture of equal parts of finely chopped 
lives and pimentos or green peppers, blended 
with a litthke mayonnaise. Keep fresh by direc- 
tions given before. 

llalibut in Cucumbers 

Cook the halibut till tender, in court bouillon 
—to two quarts of water add a few slices each 
of carrot, onion and celery; two or three 
cloves and peppercorns; a bit each of mace, 
lay leaf and parsley, a little salt and lemon 
juice. Drain, and when cool remove skin and 
bone and pick the fish apart into fine flakes. 
Make a rich white sauce in the regular way, 
adding from a quarter to a half teaspoon of 
curry powder to every two cups of sauce, 
according to taste. Pare, cut in halves and 
parboil in bouillon the required number of 
cucumbers. Scoop out the inside of each half, 
fill with the creamed fish, cover with prepared 
crumbs—one-third cup of butter to every cup 
of dried bread crumbs—and bake about half 
an hour or less, till the cucumbers are soft, but 
not till they lose shape. Serve with a lemon 
point on each plate. 


uit 


Baltimore Terrapin 


If those who eat this “insect” had to pre- 
pare him for his final appearance—terrapin 
would be more plentiful! Dip a very much 
alive “diamond-back” into hot water and scald 
till the skin can be removed from head and 
feet by rubbing with a cloth; and wash—and 
wash—and wash! Return to the kettle, and 
when the claws are soft it is boiled sufficiently ; 
it took nearly an hour, if I remember, to do 
ours. Cool and remove the bottom shell first, 


then cut off the nails and head and take out 
carefully the gall-sack and sand-bag. Con- 
trary to directions, our fastidious taste impelled 
us to take out also several other suspicious 
looking bits of internal machinery, leaving the 
meaty parts, the eggs (accounted a great lux- 
ury by epicures), the liver and all the juice. 
So much we did the day before the feast. 
Shortly before it is to be eaten place these 
choice morsels in a stewpan to heat. Make a 
sauce of the mashed and creamed yolks of 
eight hard-boiled eggs and two tablespoons of 
fine butter rubbed to a smooth paste and added 
to a pint of cream, which has been heated in 
a double boiler; season with cayenne and salt. 
To this quantity of sauce add one quart of the 
prepared terrapin and simmer for ten minutes 
—longer will do no harm. Just at the moment 
of serving pour in two tablespoons of fine 
Madeira. Serve this dish very hot. There 
are small metal cups which come for the pur- 
pose, but since we were not supplied—not hav- 
ing terrapin often—we used ordinary deep 
plates, heated. 


Living in a small city, we had to send far 
afield for some of our materials. The fillets 
came from a distant base of supplies and one 
of them was decidedly “ripe”—but what would 
you, ye seekers after perfection in an imper- 
fect world? Our fillets were larded, and baked 
in a very hot oven in the usual way. Half an 
hour before they were done they were cov- 
ered with long thin pieces cut from peeled 
bananas. One piece was served on each thick 
slice of beef, and a ladie of sauce added at 
the side. 


Spinach Balls 

Pound to a paste in a mortar the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, and rub smooth with the yolk 
of one raw egg; season with salt, a drop of 
tabasco and a very little melted butter. Mix 
with one cup of cold cooked spinach, drained 
and pressed as dry as possible. Make into 
small balls, roll in flour and fry in a basket 
a few at a time. Some of these small-family 
recipes had to be quadrupled to make enough 
to go round. 
Potato Ensemble 

Mash and season well a quantity of boiled 
white potatoes, and to every quart add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs and two tablespoons 
of thick cream. Stir over the fire and form 
into a shapely ring on a greased tin sheet, or 
pack in a ring-mold that opens; brush over 
with yolk of egg and bake in a slow oven—it 
should not be browned. To take to table, 
carefully slip the potato ring onto a large round 
entree plate; encircle it with a single row of 
potato marbles rolled in parsley, and heap the 
center with sweet potato croquettes. 


This dish was passed, and the combination 
of the white and green, yellow and golden- 
brown wus very tempting. The following pro- 
portions were adhered to in making the punch, 
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and it was dubbed the “life saving station”: 
put in the saucepan over the fire three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar and three pints of 
water; boil ten minutes and cool. Freeze, and 
when nearly frozen stir into it quickly the 
strained juice of four lemons and two gills of 
old Jamaica rum. 

Be sure that the squabs are squabs. Tie into 
shape with thin slices of bacon over the breasts 
and roast about twenty minutes, basting with 
butter; serve on buttered toast, with celery 
hearts and the simplest form of jelly sauce, 
made by pouring over a tumbler of currant 
jelly at the last moment, three tablespoons of 
hot port wine. 

Tomato Cups 

To one can of tomatoes add one teaspoon 
each of salt and sugar, a dusting of paprika, 
two cloves, a bit of bay leaf and a slice of 
onion. Boil together till the tomato is soft, 
then add three-quarters of a box of gelatine 
which has been soaked in one-half a cup of 
water. Stir till gelatine is dissolved and strain 
twice or till nearly clear. Pour into ice cold 
crockery cups (flaring, round-bottomed ones 
are prettiest) to the depth of half an inch, and 
leave till the jelly will barely support light- 
weight inner molds about half an inch smaller, 
containing a lump of ice. Aluminum ones are 
best, but we managed with tin ones—though 
we “ought to not’—by taking them out as 
soon as the jelly was firmly set. If the first 
gelatine is allowed to get too hard before filling 
the remaining space between the molds, the 
cups will separate at this line when turned out. 
Make the cups a day or so before using and 
keep in a cold place. Unmold when they are 
wanted by filling the inner mold with warm 
water and lifting out. Dip the outer china 
forms into hot water and turn out the tomato 
cups. Set each one upon crisp lettuce leaves 
which have had a bath of French dressing; fill 
with a mixture of two-thirds finely-cut celery 
and one-third coarsely-chopped English wal- 
nuts and broken hickory nut meats. Combine 
these ingredients with a generous quantity of 
mayonnaise, and finish each salad with a cup 
of mayonnaise cream dressing, put on with a 
star tube, and drop a turned olive into each, if 
you like. 

The salad sandwiches should be long and 
narrow ; make of white bread and fill with ten- 
der, selected watercress, which has been dipped 
in salted tarragon vinegar, then shaken dry. 

The snowy cream (invariably Philadelphia, 
when A. W. is at the helm) had a distinctive 
taste which delighted and mystified the some- 
what jaded appetite. It was simply flavored 
highly with Fleur d’Orange, this comes from 
Grasse—one does not have to go there for it! 
Serve from the freezer onto small, choice plates 
and scatter a teaspoon of freshly grated cocoa- 
nut on top of each mound. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“An’t please your Honor,” quoth the Peasant, 
“This same dessert is very pleasant.” 


The fruit was served by the obliging rela- 
tives who sat nearest, by the aid of grape 
scissors and a willing spirit, to all who wished 
it; cheese and wafers solaced the others, for to 
many, “a last course at dinner, wanting cheese, 
is like a pretty woman with only one eye.” 

Leaving men and cigars behind, the hostess 
led the ladies to the parlors, where clear black 
coffee was passed, followed by creme ck 
menthe in glasses filled with shaved ice, the 
gentlemen being served in the dining room at 
the same time. 


Sorosis at Luncheon 
By Hester M. 


When the eldest and most noteworthy 
woman’s club in this country holds its 
bi-monthly meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, the luncheon menu is never quite 
like its predecessor. Needless to say, it is 
always cooked and served with that perfection 
for which this hostelry is famed. The large 
rooms in which luncheon is served are deco- 
rated with exquisite taste. The electric lights 
are sufficient, yet not glaring, the china is 
dainty and graceful in form, while the crystal 
and silver reflect and multiply the radiance 
that pervades the entire establishment and 
creates an atmosphere in itself. The club in 
question usually takes its luncheon in a suite 
of parlors, or in the Astor gallery, on the 
north front. In the latter beautifully propor- 
tioned and decorated room the literary exer- 
cises are now held. By the way,-if one can 
persuade the governing powers, who are 
invariably obliging, to open the private dining 
room, paneled in mahogany, for inspection, 
she will find herself in one of the finest rooms 
of the kind on the continent. Its every wall 
above the dado is hung with -the rarest and 
choicest of china that all foreign countries, 
as well as our own, can produce? Each set, 
hung so as to display its finer points, is 
inclosed in a glass cabinet, and I dare not give 
the number of pieces or their approximate 
value. 

At a recent luncheon of Sorosis the menu 
was as follows: In place of the stereotyped 
bouillon or raw oysters, were passed boneless 
sardines pressed upon oblong pieces of toast. 
These were followed by mousse de jambon. 
This dish, evidently made from the essence 
of ham and gelatine (each one in a circular 
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A HEART PARTY 


form, graced with a hot brown sauce), was 
as pink as the interior of a seashell, and one 
could hardly believe that the flavor came from 
that plebeian animal which lent its name to 
the mousse. Less unique were the dishes which 
succeeded. There was chicken broiled as never 
chicken was before, and a salad of the heart 
of lettuce and a tiny legume, and ices of vari- 
ous kinds and shapes, with cakes galore. 
And—tell it not in Gath, to the daughters of 
King Conventionality—there was after-dinner 
coffee served in cups holding more than half a 
dozen thimblefuls each, with hot milk and 
cream ad libitum. Also to meet the habits of 
ye elderly dames, pitchers filled with the brew 
that intoxicates not, yet sets the tongue to 
wagging like no other draft than this from 
far Cathay. 

And is that why the fair sisterhood talk so 
fast, so well and so long? What did they 
talk about? Ah, “that is another story.” 


A Heart Party for February 14 
By Marjorie Marcu 


The text of this party is to be simplicity, as 
it is only one of the many ways that a busy 
lousewife may entertain her friends inexpen- 
sively. The invitations should be on white 
notepaper with perhaps a tiny heart drawn in 
red ink at the top (Cupid’s coat of arms). 
The hostess herself should dress in white, red, 
or red and white in combination. The chief 
expense will be for flowers, but two bunches 
of carnations will suffice, which, mingled with 
smilax, will make a centerpiece for both dining 
room and drawing room table. 

A charming cozy corner can easily be ar- 
ranged for the headquarters of the game by 
pushing the table with the flowers into one 
corner; with a divan with sofa cushions, a 
potted palm or so, and suspended from the 
ceiling an immense Japanese umbrella to over- 
shadow the table. In fact, for an informal 
evening where supper is simply to be passed, 
the more cozy corners, inviting seats and chairs 
arranged for tete-a-tetes, the better. 

The success of entertaining is to start people 
entertaining themselves. For the game to be 
played, which is called the game of hearts 
(though not the popular game of cards), the 
list cards should have at the top the same little 
red emblem of love. The* game consists of a 
list of selected quotations from poems on love, 
the players to guess from what poets the quota- 
tions are chosen. Pieces of paper and pencils 
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should be provided for all the guests. The 
hostess, of course, cannot play, as she knows 
the answers, but takes charge of all the slips 
of paper as they are returned to her. A prize 
is given to the one who guesses all the quota- 
tions, or the greatest number. But the sequel 
to the game is perhaps the greatest fun. It 
is simply a slight change in the old game of 
word and question. But the words must be 
chosen from the names of the noted poets, 
and the question must pertain to love in some 
shape or manner. Each person writes a word, 
turns down the paper and passes it to his left- 
hand neighbor, who in turn writes the question, 
passing it on likewise. The third person is to 
write a four-line valentine, bringing in the 
word and answering the question. A vote is 
taken afterward as to the best valentine and a 
prize given. The prizes should be in the 
shape of a heart, and can be simple, a candy 
box filled, a stick pin, a pincushion or cut 
glass dish; any of the countless articles bear- 
ing that design. For the first part of the 
game take such bits of verses as the following, 
from well-known poets: 


“Life and love will soon come by, 
There, little girl, don’t cry.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


“God's love and peace be with thee 
Wheresoe’er this soft autumnal air 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair.” 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


“Love is not love which alters when it alter- 


ation finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 
—William Shakespeare. 


“True love is but a humble, low-born thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthenware.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“T take you as a gift that God has given 
And I love you.” 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 


“I arise from dreams of thee 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me—who knows how— 
To thy chamber window, sweet.” 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


“And all hearts do pray God love her, 
Ay and always, in good sooth, 
We may all be sure he doth.” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


“The white rose weeps, she is late, 
The larkspur listens. I hear, I hear, 
And the lily whispers, I wait.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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“Oh, that we two were maying 
Down the stream of the soft sprin 
—Charles 


breeze.” 
ingsley. 
“Kissing her hair, I sat against her feet, 


Wove and unwove it, wound and found it 
sweet.” 


—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


“And in that twilight hush, God drew their 
hearts 
Indissolubly close. For what is love 
But his most perfect weaving?” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


“Too full of love my soul is to find place 
For fear or anger.’ 


—Edwin Arnold. 


“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of a heart- ache 
At the setting of the sun.’ 
—Margaret Elizabeth Sangster. 


For the second part of the game, I will give 
one or two verses composed at one of these 
parties. They must of necessity be rather 
absurd, but fun lends itself easily to their 
reading. One word written and turned down 
was “Burns,” from Robert Burns. The ques- 
tion written below was: “Must your wife 
know how to make bread?” The verse that 
the third person wrote was: 

“Oh, maiden gentle and good-looking, 
I beg to ask, art fond of cooking? 
My ardor burns—canst make good bread? 
Well-bred—good bread !—wilt thou me wed?” 


A second was, the word being “Greenleaf,” 
from John Greenleaf Whittier; the question, 
“Do you love your sweetheart enough to go 
shopping with her?” 

“Hadst thou asked me to pluck a green leaf 
from a tree 

When frost claims the earth, ’twere more easy 

for me, 

Than to think of poor Cupid a-wearied to 

stopping 
When told to make love to a maiden when 
shopping! !” 

The menu for this entertainment should be 
most simple: coffee or chocolate and heart- 
shaped sandwiches, ices and fancy cakes in 
heart shapes. The viands should all be passed 
from the dining room table, which should be 
covered with a spotless white cloth. Candle- 
sticks with white candles and red shades 
should yield their soft light, and the spicy 
fragrance of the carnation centerpiece will add 
to the simple charm. Ribbon streamers from 
this centerpiece are an additional feature, but 
unnecessary, and add to the expense. 
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‘ light biscuits, or gems. 


A Wedding Breakfast 


Eva M. Sands does not mention at what 
season she plans to give a wedding breakfas:. 
Presumably she means during the winter «+ 
spring. A menu of the following descriptic:, 
would be suitable and could be easily prepar« | 
at home: 

Bouillon Breadsticks 
Chicken croquettes Green peas 
Creamed potatoes Finger rolls 
Waldorf salad 
Wafers Neufchatel cheese 
Sultana roll, claret sauce Small angel cakes 
Coffee 

With this menu a great deal of the work 
might be done ahead of the wedding day. The 
bouillon could be prepared two days before 
using ; it will keep perfectly if the cake of fat on 
top is not disturbed. The chicken croquettes 
may be eked out with some good boiled veal, 
and if well seasoned it will be impossible to 
know they are not wholly of the more expen- 
sive meat. Prepare the croquette mixture the 
day before using, shape, egg, crumb and set 
away ina cool place. If it is not easy to have 
someone ready to fry croquettes just at the 
time required, or if there is a danger of the 
smell of frying getting abroad, a very good 
plan is to roll them pyramid shaped and set 
(not closely together) in a large baking pan. 
Over each croquette pour a scant tablespoon 
of melted butter, then set in a hot oven for 
about ten minutes to brown delicately. The 
potatoes may be boiled, chopped and a white 
sauce prepared for them the day before. 

For the Waldorf salad, cut up the celery 
several hours before using and let it stand in 
cold water. Do not pare or cut the apples till 
just before mixing. This salad is most deli- 
cate with a well-seasoned boiled dressing into 
which a good proportion of whipped cream 
has been beaten. Serve to each guest a small 
portion on a tender lettuce leaf, garnishing 
with a few halves of English walnuts and a 
few tufts of blanched celery. Early in the 
morning freeze the mixture for the outside of 
the sultana roll, pack it in the molds and put 
away to keep thoroughly chilled in ice and salt. 
The claret sauce and cakes may be mad 
twenty-four hours before they are required. 


THE MARROW in a shank of beef, when care- 
fully picked over, makes the most delicious 
Use about half as 
much as you would butter or lard, for it is 
much richer.—L. C. Farmer. 
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A Chicken Dinner 


‘hicken a la Providence, Swedish Timbales 
und Fried Smelts, as Prepared at the New 
England Cooking School of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


A. New England cooking school lesson, 
which dealt with chicken a la Providence, 
Swedish timbales filled with creamed oysters 
ind fried smelts with sauce tartare, was an 

usually interesting one. The first part of 

be lesson dealt with the preparation of a 
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lie the giblets. Draw them out very carefully, 
because in the center of them lies a tiny gall 
bag, the bursting of which would ruin the 
taste of not only the giblets but any part of the 
fowl which it touched. When that is out. 
remove all the other unsavory morsels of the 
interior which give a fowl an unpalatable 
flavor if left in. Inclosed by the ribs, on either 
side of the backbone, may be found the lungs 
—two spongy, light red bits of flesh, which 
must always be removed. The kidneys lie 
directly in that hollow near the end of the 


THE SWEDISH TIMBALES OF THE CHICKEN DINNER 


chicken for cooking. The chicken was deliv- 
ered from the market with its legs on, so Miss 
Downing first proceeded to draw the tendons. 
“Next,” said the teacher, “prepare its neck. 
Draw down the neck skin, separating it gently 
with the fingers, and pull out the windpipe and 
crop. Cut off the neck close to the body and 
draw the skin which surrounded it down flat 
to skewer into place under the back. Make 
an incision through the skin just below the 
breastbone large enough to admit the hand. 
Work the hand in slowly until in your palm 


backbone which is generally called the oyster. 
Turn it on its breast and cut out with a very 
sharp knife the oil bag in the tail. It looks 
like a tiny yellow point. You have seen 
chickens on a rainy day smoothing their feath- 
ers and each time pecking at their tails. They 
were simply obtaining the supply of oil pro- 
vided by nature, which is constantly exuding 
from the oil bag. Thousands of cooks, who 
dress a chicken with due care, forget or do not 
know about this small oil reservoir, and in 
consequence it goes with the rest of the fow! 
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into the roasting pan or the stew pot, adding 
one more of the unpleasant flavors often 
contributed by the lungs and kidneys. 

“Wash the’ chicken by allowing cold water 
to run through it; never allow it, however, to 
soak in-water. If the misfortune has occurred 
of breaking the gall, wash the inside wherever 
the bile touched with a bit of cheesecloth 
wrung from strong soda water. Throw away 
every morsel of the giblets where it touched. 
Next attend to the giblets. Cleanse all clots 
of blood from the heart, peel the meat from 
the tough skin in the gizzard, and wash them 
thoroughly.” 

The chicken was neatly trussed. Two skew- 
ers were run through the upper and lower part 
of the legs, one through the wings, then around 
it was wound string, which kept the fowl in 
the neatest shape possible. After trussing, it 
was peppered and salted and set in a steamer, 
where it cooked in about an hour and a quarter. 
Two cups of the stock from the kettle under 
the steamer were thickened with two table- 
spoons of flour and two tablespoons of butter 
cooked together. To it, add just before serv- 
ing, half a cup of cooked carrot cut into tiny 
cubes, half a cup of peas, salt and pepper, 
yolks of two eggs, and one teaspoon of lemon 
juice. Set the chicken on a_hot platter, take 
out the skewers and pour around it the sauce, 
sprinkling with finely chopped parsley. 

“Smelts,” said Miss Downing, “come from 
the market partially cleaned, but before cook- 
ing they require much more attention. Cut 
them up, remove the spawn and all clots of 
blood, and scrape off any loose scales. Leave 
the head and tail on, sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, roll in flour, dip in egg, then in finely 
rolled bread crumbs. Fry three or four min- 
utes in deep fat. Arrange on a hot platter, 
garnish with parsley and lemon and serve with 
sauce tartare. This excellent sauce is simply 
a cup of oil mayonnaise, to which have been 
added half a tablespoon each of chopped ca- 
pers, pickles, olives, parsley, half a shallot 
finely chopped, and a quarter teaspoon of 
powdered tarragon.” 

Swedish timbales are easily made when one 
has learned the secret of the batter, dipping 
and frying in the deep fat. Sift three-quar- 
ters of a cup of flour, half a teaspoon of salt 
and one teaspoon of sugar. Gradually pour in 
half a cup of milk and one well-beaten egg. 
At the last beat in one tablespoon of olive oil. 
Put this batter in a cup and when a kettle of 
hot fat is ready dip into it a timbale iron 


which has been heated in the fat. Lower it in 
the batter. Immediately a tiny, crusty cup wil! 
form. It will cling to the hot iron and brown 
delicately ; then slip it off on a piece of crum- 
pled soft paper to drain. Never dip the iron 
in the batter more than three-fourths its depth. 
If too much batter is used, it will rise over the 
top of the iron and the delicate crust wil! 
break before slipping off. Fill timbales with 
any creamed mixture, chicken, sweetbread, 
oysters or lobsters, and serve with a parsley 
garnishing. 


“Fish, Fish, in the Dish” 
Scalloped Scallops 


Fry a light brown in butter, shaking often 
to prevent burning; if you have the shells, wash 
thoroughly and butter; otherwise use a bak- 
ing dish well buttered; put in a layer of bread 
crumbs, well buttered, then one of scallops, 
and so on until the dish is full, having the 
crumbs at the top; cover with a white sauce 
made of two tablespoons of butter and two 
tablespoons of flour cooked together and then 
stirred smooth in a pint of milk, and bake 
twenty minutes, or until nicely browned. 

Cost—One quart scallops, 30 cents; three 
tablespoons butter, 6c; two cups bread crumbs, 
2c; one pint milk, 3 1-2c; total, 41 1-2 cents. 
Fried Scallops 


Dip each scallop in beaten egg and sifted 
bread or cracker crumbs, and fry to a golden 
brown in hot fat. Drain on brown paper. 

Cost—One pint scallops, 15 cents; one egg, 
2 I-2c; cracker crumbs, 1 1-2c; total, 19 cents. 
Fricassee of Oysters 

Put one quart, or twenty-five, oysters on the 
fire in their own liquor. The moment it begins 
to boil, turn it into a hot dish through a col- 
ander, leaving the oysters in the colander. Put 
into the saucepan two ounces of butter (size of 
an egg) and when it bubbles sprinkle in one 
ounce (a tablespoon) of sifted flour; let it 
cook a minute without taking color, stirring 
it well with a wire egg-whisk; then add, mix- 
ing well, a cup of oyster liquor. Take it 
from the fire and mix in the yolks of two 
eggs, a little salt, a very little cayenne pepper, 
one teaspoon of lemon juice, and one grating 
of nutmeg. Beat it well; then return it to 
the fire to set the eggs, without allowing it to 
boil. Put in the oysters. These oysters may 
be served on thin slices of toast for breakfast 
or tea, or in papers, or as a filling for patties 
for dinner. 

Cost—One quart of oysters, 40 cents; two 
eggs, 5c; two ounces butter, 4c; toast, 2c; 
seasoning, Ic; total, 52 cents. 


Salt Codfish 


Soak this in water over night; parboil it, 
changing the water once or twice; separate the 
flakes. Serve them on thin slices of toast, with 
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THE CHICKEN “A LA PROVIDENCE” OF THE CHICKEN DINNER 


an egg sauce poured over. Or, mince it after 
boiling it in water, which should be changed 
once; thicken it with butter and flour mixed; 
cook about two minutes, then break in two 
eggs. When the eggs are cooked and mixed 
with the fish, pour all on thin slices of but- 
tered toast. 

Cost—One fish, 20 cents; six slices toast, 
2c; egg sauce, 8c; total, 30 cents. 


Sweet Potato Possibilities 
By Mrs W. B. WHITMAN 


When you wish to bake large potatoes hur- 
riedly, place in boiling water and allow them 
to boil until tender. Wipe dry, and place in 
the oven. Fried sweet potatoes are not dan- 
gerous when properly cooked. Bake large 
potatoes until done, but not very soft, the 
day before wanted. At breakfast, peel, slice 
in even slices, and fry a crisp brown, sprink- 
ling with salt or sugar as preferred. 


Mashed Sweet Potato 


Use the small potatoes which are good for 
no other purpose. Pare, wash and drop into 
boiling water. When cooked soft, drain well, 
and mash fine with butter, salt and pepper. A 
little sugar added is an improvement to flavor- 
less potatoes, but the “genuine yaller yam” of 
the southern potato peddler needs no extra 


“sweetenin’. 
Sweet Potato Pie 

Mash two medium-sized cold baked potatoes, 
add half a cup of sugar, nutmeg, cinnamon 
or cloves to taste, a teaspoon of butter and two 
beaten eggs. Add sweet milk until about the 
consistency of a thick batter. Heat the mix- 
ture thoroughly, stirring until smooth. Bake 


with one crust, sprinkling the top of the potato 
with sugar, or brushing over with milk so that 
it will brown nicely. 


Sweet Potato Cakes 


Mash cold baked or boiled sweet potatoes, 
season and form into little cakes as you would 
for Irish potato patties. Drop into hot lard 
and fry brown. 


Potatoes with Pork 


When you have pork roast for dinner, pare 
large sweet potatoes, cut in quarters, and place 
beside the roast when you put it in the oven. 


South Carolina Plantation Recipes 
Pumpkin Chips : 


Shave the pumpkin into chips, and weigh a 
pound of the chips to a pound of white sugar. 
Squeeze the juice of twelve lemons. Add this 
over night to the sugar and chips in proportion 
of twelve lemons to nine pounds of sugar and 
nine of chips. In the morning, place this on 
the fire and allow it to boil until the chips look 
clarified. Strain through a colander, and re- 
place the syrup on the fire, leaving the chips 
to cool. Boil the lemon peel in a separate ves- 
sel until soft enough to cut easily into strips. 
Just a little while before the syrup. is done, 
add the chips and the lemon strips, so as to 
have them thoroughly impregnated with the 
syrup. Just stir enough to keep them from 
burning, and do not boil too long after adding 
the lemon and chips, as it will harden the peel. 


Journey Cake (Corrupted to Johnny Cake) 

A cup of cold hominy well mashed, a 
papspoonful of butter, a cup of milk, one egg, a 
cup of flour, and a little baking powder and 
salt. Bake in a thin pan, and cut in squares 
when done. For breakfast. 
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Favorite Recipes of Illinois Women 


Whose Homes Are Centers of Social Life and 
Good Housekeeping 


Pound Cake as Our Mothers Made It 

One pound of flour, one pound of butter, 
one pound of sugar, ten large eggs and about 
one-fourth of a nutmeg. Cream the butter and 
sugar together well (our mother’s rolled and 
sifted loaf sugar is better, but granulated sugar 
will answer the purpose), then add the well- 
beaten yolks of the eggs, and add the flour, a 
little at a time, beating very thoroughly all 
the while, lastly, add the whites of the eggs 
which have been beaten to a stiff froth that 
can be cut with a knife, or that will adhere 
to the vessel in which it has been beaten, being 
careful not to beat the cake after the whites 
have been added, but merely to fold in the 
puff. Flavor with one-fourth of a grated nut- 
meg, which should be put in before the whites 
of eggs. Bake in a very moderate oven for 
one hour. The only improvement that could 
be made on this recipe would be to use pastry 
flour (which was not used in mother’s time). 
The best authorities on cake baking declare 
that good results cannot be obtained without 
the use of pastry flour—Mrs P. L. Sherman, 
Chicago. 


Love’s Dream Cake 

The whites of six eggs, one and one-half 
cups of sugar (granulated), half a cup of but- 
ter, half a cup of water, two cups of prepared 
cake flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Cover with boiled 
icing—Mrs S. J. Bumsted, Decatur. 
Abple Omelet 

Pare, core and quarter four tart apples and 
lace over the fire in a stewpan, with a very 
ittle boiling water. Stir frequently and as 
soon as the apples are soft remove from the 
fire. Rub them through a sieve to make 
smooth, add a lump of good butter, half a cup 
of white sugar, the juice of half a lemon and 
some nutmeg. Beat three eggs, whites and yolks 
separately, and add the same to the mixture, 
stirring all together to a fluffy condition. Bake 
about fifteen minutes in a porcelain or granite 
baking dish. To be eaten hot or cold.—Mrs 
Crosby Adams, Chicago. 


Malaga Grape Salad 


Take three pounds of white or Malaga 
grapes and one-half pound of pecan nuts 
(shelled). Cut the grapes in half lengthwise, 
seed and place them in a bowl with chopped 
ice around it, and put in, the ice chest. For 
the dressing, take the yolks of four eggs and 
beat to a cream. One tablespoon of sugar and 
a small level spoonful of dry mustard; mix in 
a bowl dry and add one teaspoonful of butter, 
one tablesnoonful of lemon juice and four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a pinch of red pepper, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Pour on the 
beaten eggs and put the mixture on the stove’ 
in a double boiler. Stir constantly until 
smooth; be careful not to cook too long (lest 
it curdle). Take off and let stand until thor- 
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oughly cold—an hour or two. Add one pint 
of whipped cream and lightly mix in the 
grapes.—Elizabeth F. Hequenbourg, Chicago 


Orange Cake 


Two cups of sugar, two and one-quarter cups 
flour, one-half cup water, yolks of five eggs, 
whites of four eggs, grated rind of one orange, 
one teaspoon cream tartar, one-half teaspoon 
soda. Bake in four tins. 

Filling: Whites of two eggs, add pulverize: 
sugar till stiff, the grated rind of one orang: 
and the juice of two, to which add sufficien 
sugar to spread—Mrs J. B. Hobbs, Chicago 


Lemon Butter 


One pint sugar, butter size of an egg, juice 
and rind of three large or four small lemons, 
four eggs. Beat whites, add yolks. Boil ai| 
together in a double kettle about an hour. 
Serve with thin bread and _ butter.—Mrs 
Lowber Burrows, Decatur. 


Jerusalem Pudding 


Boil a quarter of a cup of rice twenty min- 
utes, drain and throw into a bowl of cold 
water. Cut three figs and three ounces of 
preserved ginger into tiny pieces, cover with 
a gill of sherry and soak fifteen minutes. Cover 
half a box of gelatine with half a cup of cold 
water and soak thirty minutes. Whip one 
pint of cream, put into a basin and stand on 
the ice or in a very cold place. Sprinkle over 
the cream half a cup of powdered sugar and 
a scant teaspoon of vanilla. Drain the rice 
and spread it on a towel to dry, after which 
add it to the cream, stirring lightly; then add 
fruit, and lastly the dissolved ge‘atine, and 
stir into the mixture. Stir all slowly until it 
begins to harden, and then turn it into a mold 
that has been filled with water. Do not wipe 
the mold.—Mrs Clinton Locke, Chicago. 


Orange Marmalade 


Quantities: Two large seedless oranges 
that together weigh one pound, eleven glasses 
of cold water, one lemon, four pounds of sugar. 
Cut the oranges and lemon in small cubes, put 
in stone jar and turn over it eleven glasses 
of water and allow to stand twenty-four hours. 
Boil one hour and allow to stand twenty-four 
hours. Add the sugar and boil for one and 
one-quarter hours, or until it jells. Pour in 
jelly tumblers—Mrs John Worthy, Chicago. 
Cream Pie 

One quart rich milk, one-half cup sugar. 
four eggs, the yolks to be used for the custard, 
the whites for frosting. Heat the milk in 
double boiler, add the well beaten yolks of eggs 
with the sugar and one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, moistened in two spoonfuls of milk. 
Have a fluffy pie crust ready baked; when both 
are cold pour custard into the crust; spread 
the whites of eggs—beaten with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar—over the custard, and 
brown in the oven.—Helen E. Starrett, Chi- 
cago. 

Black Bean Soup 

Soak two tumblers of black beans over night. 

Next day boil until soft enough to mash 
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through colander, after adding one quart of 
stock. Add one- -half cup cf tomato catsup, one 
sliced Fm salt, pepper and a pinch of sum- 
mer savory. Strain again through a finer soup 
strainer. When seasoning is cooked in, cut 
len n in thin slices and float on top as it goes 
to the table—Mrs Antes Ruhl, Rockford. 


EAST INDIA SWEETMEAT 


Pare and slice eight pounds of pears; 
Let them be hard as you can find. 
Add the juice of lemons four 
And grate the yellow rind. 
Six pounds of sugar then ’twill take 
To give the proper sweetness, 
While half a pound green ginger root 
Will add to its completeness, 
If nicely scraped and grated. 
That this should ali accomplished be, 
The night before, ’tis also stated. 
The reason why you'll plainly see 
Next morning; then you'll take 
Hot water—half a pint is right, 
And boil it all until transparent. 
Delicious, sure, “’tis out of sight.” 
—Mrs Lois A. Wilcox, Elgin. 


Oyster Cocktail 

for every hundred small oysters take four 
tab lespoonfuls of tomato catsup, one table- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, one table- 
spoonful of pepper vinegar, the juice of two 
lemons, two or three drops of tabasco sauce, a 
little horse-radish and one cup of the oyster 
al Drain the oysters free from their 
liquor and strain the required amount before 
using. Mix the cocktail fully half an hour 
before serving and chill thoroughly.—Elizabeth 
F. Hequenbourg, Chicago. 
Egg Cream 

Two eggs, two tablespoons of sugar, juice 
and grated rind of half a lemon. Separate 
yolks from whites of eggs and beat with sugar 
in bowl until both are well mixed, then add 
lemon juice and rind and place the bowl in a 
dish of boiling water on the stove. Stir slowly 
until the mixture begins to thicken, then add 
beaten whites of eggs and stir for two minutes, 
or until the whole resembles very thick cream. 
Ktcmove from fire and pour into a small pud- 
ding dish and cool. Serve in small dainty 
cups or glasses. Very nice for invalids —Mrs 
John A. Oberg, Rockford. 


Creamed Chicken 


One chicken of four and one-half pounds or 
two of six pounds, four sweetbreads, and one 
can of mushrooms. Boil chicken and sweet- 
breads, and when cold cut up as for salad. In 
a saucepan put four coffee cups or one quart 
of cream; in another four large tablespoons 
of butter and five even ones of flour. Stir the 
latter until melted, then pour on the hot cream, 
stirring until it thickens; add and stir in a 
small half of a grated onion and a very little 
nutmeg, and season highly with black and red 
pepper. Put chicken and-ingredients together, 


_add one pound of sugar. 
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with sweetbreads and mushrooms (which if 
large should be cut in four pieces), in a bak- 
ing dish, cover with bread crumbs and piece 
of butter, and bake twenty minutes. It can 
be made without sweetbreads by using more 
chicken, but it is not so good.—Mrs Edgar 
E. Bartlett, Rockford. 


Fig Puffs 


One and one-half cups of flour, two teaspoons 
of baking powder, one-half teaspoon of salt, 
one tablespoon of butter, one and one-quarter 
cups of milk, one egg thoroughly beaten, two- 
thirds cup figs, chopped and dredged with flour. 
Bake in moderate oven.—Mattie B. Lowne, 
Elgin. 

Prune Jelly 

Soak one pound of prunes in one quart of 
water three hours, drain them and strain the 
water in which they have been soaked, to which 
Put on stove and 
let come to boil. Now add prunes which have 
had the stones removed, and been picked up 
into small pieces, and boil for about fifteen 
minutes. Stir into the boiling prunes one-half 
box of gelatine, which has been soaked in a 
little cold water. Add the juice of one lemon 
and pour into a mold. Set away to harden 
and serve with whipped cream.—Mrs J. T. 
Joslin, Rockford. ~ 


Nut Bread 


Set a sponge of one cup of entire wheat 
flour, one cup of white flour, one-half cake of 
compressed yeast, one cup of milk. When 
light add two tablespoons of brown sugar, one 
teaspoon of salt, one-quarter pound of shelled 
hickory nuts and enough entire wheat flour to 
make stiff as can be stirred with spoon. Put 
in pan, let rise for one hour and bake one 
hour.—Mrs Charles Brantingham, Rockford. 


Heavenly Hash 

Select twelve medium-sized oranges of good 
shape and color. Cut a smu circular piece 
from the stem end of each and remove the 
pulp in sinall pieces with a spoon. To the 
pulp add one small can of pineapple (sliced), 
two ripe bananas, quartered and sliced, one- 
quarter pound of seeded Malaga grapes. 
Sweeten to taste. Fill the orange shells and 
garnish with candied cherries—Miss Nelle 
Taylor, Rockford. 


Egg Timbale 


Six eggs beaten slightly, one level teaspoon 
of salt, one shake of pepper for each egg, one- 
half pepperspoon of red pepper, one and one- 
quarter cups of milk, a little onion juice. Put 
in small cups in dipper and pour boiling water 
around. Bake from five to seven minutes in 
hot oven. Turn into shallow dish. 


Sauce: One-half can tomatoes, four saltspoons 
mixed pickle spice, one bunch of thyme, one 
block of sugar (loaf), one-half teaspoon of 


salt. Let cook until pulp of tomato is soft and 
will pour through a sieve. To this add one 
heaping tablespoon of flour and cook two min- 
utes in a tablespoon of butter and a little lemon 
juice—Mrs Edgar E. Bartlett, Rockford. 
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A Week’s Menus 


From Actual Experience 


By E. M. 


SuNDAY, JANUARY 5 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal with cream 
Fried smelts 
French fried potatoes 
Hot biscuit Coffee 


Tomato sou Wafers 
Boiled leg "a lamb _ with 


gravy 
Mashed _ potatoes Spinach 
mon jelly 
Whipped cream 
Snow cake 


Monpay 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
offee 


Cereal 
Milk toast 
Luncheon 
Slices of cold lamb 
Spiced currants 
Bread and butter Tea 
ked apples 
Ginger cookies 
Dinner 
Bouillon Wafers 
Hamburg steak 
Baked potatoes 
Beets with hot dressing 
Poor man’s iding 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Baked apples with cream 
Oatmeal muffins 
Sauted tatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Mutton broth with barley 
Crackers 
Cocoa Cake Jam 
Dinner 
Ragout of lamb 
oiled rice 
Baked potatoes Celery 


Chocolate blancmange 
Whipped cream 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Bananas 


Buttered toast Coffee 
Fried wheat cereal 


Maple syrup 
Luncheon 
Creamed dried beef on 
toast 
Tea Bread and butter 
Apple pie heese 
Dinner 
Corned beef Cabbage 


Boiled potatoes 
Pickled beets 
Cottage pudding 

anilla sauce 


Tuurspay 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Oatmeal with cream 
Graham muffins 
Boiled eges 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Codfish balls 
Hot — biscuit 


ea 
Preserved _ strawberries 
Small cakes 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
croquettes 
Tomato sauce 
Brown Betty Hard sauce 


Fripay 
Breakfast 
prunes 
rn cake 
Grilled of bacon 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Slices of cold corned 
f with horse-radish 
and butter 
Prune whip 
Dinner 
Rice soup Breadsticks 
Fried cod steaks 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Cheese and wafers 
Coffee 


SaturDay 
Breakfast 
Bananas with orange 
dressing 
Fish cakes 
Oatmeal muffins 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Corned beef hash 
Baking powder biscuit 
Chocolate Cookies 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Saltine wafers 
Fillets of veal with brown 


sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
ettuce 
Hot gingerbread with hard 
sauce 


The family of four consisted of one man, ‘wo 
women and a five-years-old child. The menus 
are from actual experience during the present 
winter, and a careful observation of marketing, 
cooking and serving in a family where economy 
is in everyday practice. 

Instead of the usual light breakfast, I plan 
a rather substantial meal for Sunday morning. 
For Sundays, I always buy a ten-cent bottle of 
cream, which gives plenty of cream for the 
cereal and enough to whip for some dessert. 
On this particular morning I set the oatmeal 
to cook in a double boiler, then pared three po- 
tatoes, which are sufficient for breakfast, and 
left them to stand in icy water while I sifted 
flour for biscuit and egged and crumbed the 
smelts. Next I put the coffee and a small quan- 
tity of white of egg in the pot ready for the boil- 
ing water and set it to keep warm, rolled out 
the dough, cut the biscuits and popped them in 
the oven. While they baked, I made the coffee, 
fried the potatoes and smelts. The same kettle 
of fat did for both fryings, the smelts going in 
last, of course, and being served almost imme- 
diately. Although the meal seems rather an 
elaborate one it was cooked and served within 
forty-five minutes. While the breakfast dishes 
were being washed by my right-hand woman, 
I made the lemon jelly and set it away to mold, 
then baked a snow cake. For dinner there 
was a seven-pound leg of lamb, which cost 
eleven cents a pound. This I planned to boil 
instead of roast. It is a much more economical 
way of cooking lamb and is liked as a change 
occasionally. The meat does not shrivel as it 
does when roasted, and it affords a pot of 
excellent mutton broth. As all our cooking is 
done on a gas stove, I put a pot of boiling water 
about 11 o'clock over the tiny simmering 
flame and set the meat to cook very slowly. 
The potatoes were pared, the spinach washed, 
the tomatoes cooked and strained for the soup, 
and two hours of leisure ensued before dinner 
had to be cared for again. Meat needs no 
attention when cooking over a simmering flame. 

In our household the washing is done out, 
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so Monday is utilized as a baking day. Sunday 
generally sees a clearing up of food, so on this 
forenoon I made bread and cookies. The last 
of the old bread was used for milk toast at 
breakfast. A shank of beef was set on the 
simmerer at 7 a m in a pot of cold water, 
and at noon the stock was ready to strain into 
a crock. Just before dinner I cleared three 
cups for bouillon. The remainder was 
relicated and poured back in the crock to 
remain covered by the fat, as I wished to 
reserve it for a dinner nearer the end of the 
week. One pound of round steak put twice 
through the chopper to rid it of all gristle and 
sinew made a savory meat dish for this meal. 

Tuesday for breakfast a cup of cold oatmeal 
lef: over from Sunday was made into muffins, 
seiting the batter over night with half a yeast 
cae. The rich stock from the boiled lamb 
provided a nourishing soup for luncheon that 
day, and there was enough of Sunday’s cake 
for dessert. Another bottle of cream was used 
on Tuesday to accompany baked apples and 
chocolate blancmange. I find that an occa- 
sional gill of cream is as cheap as butter. For 
the morning coffee and cereal, however, I do 
not buy cream. The milkman leaves each 
morning three pints of milk. One quart is set 
for cream and in twenty-four hours yields 
a bountiful small pitcher. One pint of new 
milk is drank each day by my little girl. The 
cup of rice steamed for dinner made three 
cups and allowed for some to set away, to 
use later in Windermere croquettes. As a rule 
there is no trouble in the winter about food 
keeping, and rice or meat when covered will 
be perfectly good five or six days after being 
cooked if set in a chilled pantry. I do not buy 
ice after the cold weather sets in, but use a 
set of shelves in the pantry, leaving a chink 
constantly open at tne top of the window. 

In cooking cereal, I always prepare twice 
the quantity required. It can be quickly 
reheated in a double boiler, or, as was done 
with the wheat Monday morning, pressed while 
hot into a buttered baking powder tin, then 
floured, egged, crumbed and fried in deep fat 
when required. Corn meal or any of the finely 
granulated cereals is delicious when served in 
this manner. 

Thursday is baking day again. I set a 
sponge immediately on coming down stairs 
and by keeping the dough at a warm tempera- 
ture it is possible to have hot "biscuit for lunch- 
eon. There were a few gem cakes left from 
the cottage pudding of the night before. With 
a thin milk frosting they provide a very good 
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dessert. The remains of a bunch of celery 
bought Tuesday made a delicious celery soup. 
The outside stalks, which are reserved for a 
soup, required cooking nearly all day. The 
Windermere croquettes were made from a 
small remnant of lamb, which was put through 
the finest knife of the meat chopper and mixed 
with a thick croquette sauce. A cup of cold 
rice was heated in the double boiler, bound 
with a beaten egg, and left to cool. The rice is 
rolled into flat cakes in the hands dipped in 
flour. Into each cake is put a small nut of 
the meat mixture. The rice is wrapped about 
it. Then the croquette is floured, egged, 
crumbed and fried. Serve with tomato sauce. 
This is one of the most appetizing of left- 
overs. On Thursday sufficient codfish ball 
mixture was made to serve a second time, so it 
was set away and sauted in small flat cakes for 
Saturday’s breakfast. From the prunesat break- 
fast Friday a cupful left were mashed and 
transformed into a delicious prune whip for 
luncheon. There were occasional hot breads, 
graham and oatmeal muffins, corn bread or 
baking powder biscuit, sufficient to eke out the 
two bakings of four loaves, to provide a plen- 
tiful bread supply for a week. 


THE COST OF THE WEEK’S FOOD 


Slice veal, 25c; bacon, 5c; leg of lamb, 77¢; one- 
half tumbler spiced currants, 6c; beef at 
= pound, 25¢c; one pound saltine wafers, 8c; one 
bunch beets, 5c; one-half cup barley, 2c; one pound 
Hamburg steak, 14c; chocolate, 4c; one-half cup dried 
beef at 30c per pound, 7c; one-half pound cheese at 
18c per pound, 9c; one bunch celery, 10c; cocoa, 5c; 
four pounds corned beef at 10 cents per pound, 40c; 
one small cabbage, 5c; one-half pint can preserved 
strawberries, 10c; one cup dried codfish, 5c; three 
east cakes, 6c; one-half pound prunes, 6c; two heads 
ettuce, toc; one pound cod steak, 12c; six teaspoons 
tea, 3c; one-half peck potatoes, 13c; one dozen eggs, 
30c; one-half peck apples, 20c; one dozen oranges, 30c; 
eight bananas, roc; one and one-half cups oatmeal at 
5c per pound, 3c; ten and one-half quarts milk at 6c 
per quart, 63c; one pound smelts, 20c; one pound 
coffee, 31c; three pounds butter at 28c per pound, 84c; 
two cans tomatoes at 1oc per can, 20c; one-half peck 
spinach at 18c per peck, 9c; two bottles cream at toc, 
20c; one cup cereal, 3c; one cup maple syrup at $1 
per gallon, 6c; ginger cookies, 5c; one cup rice 
at roc per pound, 5c; twelve pounds of flour, 36c; 
three lemons, 6c; four pounds sugar, 22c; lard, flavor- 
ing, spices, salt, baking powder, etc, 25c; total, $7.60. 


Small Economies 


No scraps of wall paper should be thrown 
away. They can be utilized in a dozen differ- 
ent and pretty ways. One of the charming 
things makable from them is a lamp shade. 
Cartridge paper in old rose, oak yellow, stone 
brown, sage green and regimental gray, makes 
especially smart shades of the plain, colonial 
or Empire patterns. Take a yard and a quar- 
ter of the paper and cut from it a wide strip 
on the bias. Fold it around the wire Empire 
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frame, and paste up one seam as invisibly as 
possible. Bind the top and bottom of the 
shade with a narrow strip of smooth paper, 
paper border or ribbon. The binding may be 
either darker or lighter in tone than the paper 
of the shade itself. The results gotten by this 
simple means are so good that many women 
now buy or beg scraps of wall paper from 
papering establishments. When cartridge paper 
is used, it can be decorated in any one of a 
dozen different ways—water colors, magazine 
pictures, old prints, marine views, photo- 
graphs, etc—Mary Dawson. 


In a household in which the family income 
has to be closely studied, nowhere can more 
money be saved than in the making over of 
grown-up clothes for the children. I know 
one mother whose adaptation of her husband’s 
wardrobe—to say nothing of her own—is mar- 
velous.- She claims that almost the only 
expense she incurs is for paper patterns, on 
which she stints not at all. She buys each 
season new styles for smart little garments, 
such as one sees in a child’s outfitting estab- 
lishment, at no more than fifteen cents apiece. 
Frequently almost the only other expense upon 
a jaunty little suit or jacket is for thread. 
There is a bag into which go old buttons, good 
bits of braid, and odds and ends of trimming. 
One season the father’s shabby spring overcoat 
of a light tan color was ripped, sponged and 
pressed, to reappear as nobby spring jackets 
for the two little girls. Even the sateen lining, 
which in spots had been little worn, was 
washed and pressed, and served to line one 
small jacket. The little boy of the household 
is garbed almost entirely from his father’s 
clothes made over. This father also lends his 
aid when buying a seldom-renewed wardrobe. 
The goods he selects are of the best, not too 
heavy, and of a texture, color and pattern 
which won't give away the secret of made-over. 
The mother has familiarized herself as thor- 
oughly with the dye pot as with the sewing 
machine, and her prettily dressed children are 
an object lesson to anyone who would make 
the most of a limited income.—I. G. 


When cooking acid fruit, either fresh or 
dried, a large saving of sugar may be made by 
adding a pinch of soda when the fruit comes to 
the boil. Half a teaspoon of soda to a quart 
of fruit is about the right proportion. Do not 
add the sugar till the fruit has been taken 
from the fire and slightly cooled. About half 
as large a quantity of sugar will sweeten sour 
apples, dried apricots, rhubarb or any sour 
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fruit when this plan is followed, as if the 
sugar were cooked with the fruit. 


When Eggs Are High 
By Mary M. WILLarp 


One of the most economical and satisfactory 
puddings can be made as herein described, 
where quite a number of persons are to he 
served, with the advantage that what is left 
over can quickly be transformed into cake hy 
the addition of a little icing. Ifa smaller pud- 
ding is desired, a part of the dough can be 
baked in gem pans, a handful of currants or 
some shredded citron added. Beat together 
two cups of sugar and one-half cup of butter, 
add two beaten eggs, one and a half cups of 
milk, four scant cups of flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, flavor according to 
taste. Eat with sauce or milk as preferred. 

With apples at hand, the housekeeper necd 
never be at a loss for dainty desserts. Fill a 
buttered baking dish with sliced apples, sprin- 
kle slightly with sugar, and pour over the top 
a batter made of one tablespoonful of butter, 
one-half cup of sugar and one egg, beaten 
together. Add one-half cup of milk, one cup 
of flour and a heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Grate nutmeg over it liberally and 
bake brown. This, too, can be served with 
milk and sugar or sauce. 

A fair imitation of plum pudding can be 
produced from three cups of bread crumbs, a 
pint of milk, one cup of sugar, two eggs—one 
will answer, though better with two—a cup of 
raisins, three cups of chopped apples and a 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and cloves, with 
a pinch of salt. Of course this should be 
eaten with wine sauce. 

A delicate cold pudding calls for one pint 
of scalded milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and a pinch of salt. While this is boiling, pour 
into it two tablespoonfuls of .cornstarch, pre- 
viously dissolved. Boil five minutes and re- 
move from the fire. Add the beaten whites 
of two eggs and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour 
into molds and let cool. Serve with cold 
boiled custard, wherein the two yolks have 
found a place. 

Apples and custard form a delicious combi- 
nation. Put a pound of sugar and a half pint 
of water on to heat. When it has reached the 
boiling point, add two pounds of pared and 
chopped apples. Cook until thick, pour in a 


mold to cool, then turn out on a dish and 
serve with cold boiled custard. 
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THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE KITCHEN, AND A DINING ROOM VISTA 


A Model Kitchen 


posure at which is a small handy sink for 
dishwashing. The dishes have spacious ac- 


There are many things worth copying from commodation in a glass-doored cupboard and 
the kitchen here illustrated. It is conveniently there is abundance of shelf and dfawer room 


small. Every housewife who reigns 
in a large kitchen realizes that dur- 
ing a day’s work there are miles of 
steps to be taken, consequently even in 
the handsomest houses, the demand 
is for a small, well equipped room. 
The walls of this kitchen have a 
washable paper made more durable 
hy several coats of varnish, giving 
a perfect enamel effect. The wood- 
work wears a spotless white enamel. 
Around the sink is light terra cotta 
tiling bound with brass; the sink 
itself is of white marble and at the 
end is an excellent filter. A lino- 
leum of small, unobtrusive pattern 
covers the floor of kitchen and 
pantry. One excellent plan is a pane 
of glass in the corner door near the 
stove, which lights a small, dark 
hallway. Through the door next the 
sink is caught a glimpse of the dining 
room. Part of the kitchen, which 
does not show in the photograph. 
holds a kitchen cabinet. The pantry. 
of which we get a glimpse through 
the door in the lower picture, has a 
large window with a southern ex- 


THE SINK, AND A GLIMPSE INTO THE PANTRY 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Co-operative Effort That Promises Much for 
Practical Work 


The work is going forward of establishing 
a central headquarters, under the above name, 
for the purpose of co-operation among 
women’s exchanges, cooking schools, arts and 
crafts, household economics, etc, toward the 
higher life of the household and of the com- 
munity. One of the first and most practical 
activities of the Institute is to compile as 
complete a list as possible of women who 
have had experience as managers of women’s 
exchanges, directors of cooking schools, 
teachers in domestic science, pupils or grad- 
uates of cooking schools, or of the domestic 
science departments of various colleges, etc. 
The more complete this list can be made, the 
more serviceable it will be to women’s clubs 
and other organizations everywhere who may 
wish to establish a cooking school or any 
other line of practical endeavor. 

We find there is an increasing desire among 
women in cities and towns to attempt some 
practical work. Their first demand is for a 
teacher, manager or expert to organize and 
conduct whatever plan of work they finally 
decide upon. It seems almost impossible to 
find women qualified for such positions, but 
there are such who have had both special 
training and practical experience. Their 
names have only to be reported to the Good 
Housekeeping Institute (address Springfield, 
Mass; Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, or 52 
Lafayette Place, New York), and we will gladly 
forward the list to the women or organizations 
who apply to us for such information. We 
hope that any readers who know of persons 
of experience in these lines will report same 
to us. immediately. Persons already occu- 
pying positions, but who may wish to do 
still better, should also put their names on 
our list. We make no charge whatever for 


thus acting as a headquarters for teachers and 
other special workers in matters pertaining to 
good housekeeping, or for putting those in 


want of such helpers in direct communication 
with them. 


ANOTHER PLAN OF WORK 


The various women’s exchanges are appoiri- 
ing a councilor to represent them in the 
department of women’s exchanges of the Goud 
Housekeeping Institute. The managers or 
principals of cooking schools, or other repre- 
sentatives of those schools, are allying them- 
selves with that department of the Institute. 
The National Household Economic association 
has practically exclusive charge of the Insti- 
tute’s department of household economics, 

If each woman’s exchange is represented 
by a councilor in the women’s exchange depart- 
ment of the Institute, a board is established 
which can interchange views by correspond- 
ence. Later, at some convenient time and 
place, these representatives may meet and per- 
fect a plan of work, and possibly a national 
organization, through which the interest of 
each exchange could be materially advanced 
without in any way interfering with the indi- 
vidual independence or local management of 
the various exchanges. There are many ways 
in which such a board or department can do 
a great service to all affiliated with it. 

The same is true also of cooking schools, 
arts and crafts organizations, domestic science 
efforts, etc. The Good Housekeeping Institute 
invites correspondence from all interested along 
these lines, and, as above indicated, will lend 
its aid without money and without price, only 
requesting that return postage ‘be included. 


DEPARTMENT OF PURE FOODS 

This branch of the Institute has taken hold 
in earnest of the pure food propaganda inau- 
gurated by the HousEKEEPING magazine. 
It is proposed to arouse public sentiment in 
behalf of pure food legislation by congress, 
so that all food products designed for inter- 
state commerce, or for export, may be guar- 
anteed as to purity and quality by federal 
inspection. Thus the United States stamp 
thereon will be a guarantee of purity and qual- 
ity in both domestic and foreign markets. Wise 
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laws pertaining to food inspection are enforced 
in some states and should be in others. 

All individuals or organizations interested 
in pure foods are requested to write us. In 
this movement the department is also secur- 
ing the co-operation of officials who have 
charge of food inspection, the manufacturers 
of pure food products, and all others who 
‘sh to lend their influence to this admirable 
ise. Pure food and honest food products 

essential to the public health, and to the 
zest happiness and prosperity of each indi- 
ual and of every family. The least anyone 
» do who desires to promote so good a 
ise is to drop a postal to that effect to the 
od Housekeeping Institute, and in return 
1 will be informed of just what to do and 
1ow to do it. Manufacturers of pure foods vie 
with each other in favoring the pure food 
ovement. Among those who have written us 
in behalf of the cause are such concerns as 
T. Kingsford & Son, Kingsford’s Oswego 
starch; Royal Tea-Ette Co; Horlick’s Food Co, 
Horlick’s malted milk; Charles B. Knox, 
Knox’s gelatine; Queen Food Co; Hooton 
Cocoa and Chocolate Co; Stephen L. Bartlett, 
ltensdorp’s cocoas; D. & L. Slade Co, spices; 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co; The North- 
western Consolidated Milking Co; Tone Broth- 
ers, coffee and spices; The National Food Co, 
shredded wheat; Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R I; Daniell-Wright Co, coffee 
and spices. 


Profitable Home Handiwork 
By Atice Morrison 


There is always, in every city, a growing 
demand for useful articles made of the best 
possible material, and in the best possible 
manner. In connection with women’s ex- 
changes, it is a noticeable fact that the best 
things always sell first, be the price high or 
low. But the workers who do things in 
the best way are very few and very far 
between. Any woman who can make fine 
hand-made clothing for infants, and has 
enterprise enough to get it before the people, 
will turn away work from her doors. For 
white cotton embroidery, lettering on table 
and bed linen, scalloping, etc, there is always 
and everywhere a market. In large establish- 
ments the names of these workers are guarded 
as treasures, so precious are they. Rag dolls, 
the best, cannot be made fast enough to satisfy 
the demand; inferior ones are a drug in the 
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market. For bronze leather work, for needle- 
books and work-boxes there is a_ steady 
demand, but the corners must be square, the 
stitching perfect and the leather without a 
flaw. 

No woman should attempt to sell embroid- 
ery who has not practiced for months all the 
necessary stitches on a sampler. It is wise for 
any woman who wishes to earn money in 
this way to experiment until she finds what 
she can do well, then keep at it until she is 
known by that one thing and people instinc- 
tively think of her when they need that thing, 
when her success is assured; but she needs 
skill and infinite patience. 

One woman last Christmas sold dozens of 
little cretonne bags for spools and work, the 
little bags shaped like an English hold-all, but 
the colors were charmingly dainty and the 
stitching and little leather handle perfect. One 
woman has for years had a constant sale for 
a court plaster case and a penwiper, always 
exactly the same material and design put up 
in lots of one dozen each, sent to every large 
city, and the demand has exceeded the supply. 
Linen cases for travelers, fine hemstitched 
towels, one kind of a scrap basket in the 
daintiest of chintz, if perfect, will be sure to 
be successful. 

Some of the large department stores are 
glad at a holiday season to buy attractive, 
dainty, catchy articles, but the samples must 
be ready months before, as the buyers have 
their work done months before the sales, and 
the work must be done on time. Accuracy, 
taste and business methods are as necessary 
to a successful seller of pincushions as to a 
designer of villas, and anyone who can design 
a pretty, stylish, useful pincushion, that is new, 
will make her fortune on the spot—or on the 
cushion. 


Foop PRESERVATIVES permitted by a new law 
in Massachusetts are common table salt, salt- 
peter, cane sugar, alcohol, vinegar, spices, in 
smoked foods the natural product of the smok- 
ing process and surface applications for pre- 
serving dried meat or fish. The presence of 
other preservatives and antiseptics must be 
indicated on the labels of the goods preserved. 


GELATINE which has not been granulated 
and is hard to measure for a small quantity 
of jelly, should be put through the finest 
knife of a meat chopper. It will come out 
as small as corn meal. 
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Grand Prize Contest 


Fifty Dollars in Cash Awards, Besides Gift 

Subscriptions, in a Competition Open to All 

First prize, twenty dollars; second prize, ten 
dollars; four prizes of five dollars each; total, 
fifty dollars. In addition, gift subscriptions to 
Goop HouseKEeEPtNc for such letters or extracts 
from letters as are available for publication in 
our columns. 

What we want is what almost any grown 
person, especially married persons, can give us 
with little or no difficulty. For the benefit of 
brides and brides-to-be, we want the experi- 
ence and observation of our readers with 
regard to weddings and the beginnings of 
housekeeping and home life; to profit by their 
mistakes as well as by their successful ven- 
tures. The widest possible range of topic is 
afforded Last year’s brides, for example, or 
those of longer standing, may be able to point 
out certain particulars wherein the preparation 
for their wedding might have been easier had 
they known; wherein the ceremony and its 
attendant festivities might have been made 
more satisfactery or easy to manage; to tell 
how they would plan and carry out the trous- 
seau were they to repeat their experience this 
year. We are especially eager to get from 
anybody and everybody a description of new, 
original and pretty ideas observed at wedding 
ceremonies and festivities. Happy hits in wed- 
ding management will make as desirable in- 
formation as the record of mistakes and how 
they may be corrected. 

The wedding gifts are a delicate matter for 
the recent bride to talk about; here the givers 
of presents or the guests at the wedding 
have an opportunity to enter the contest and 
tell what they would do next time; which 
gifts were particularly acceptable or perhaps 
unfortunate; describe new ideas in displaying 
the gifts, and so on. A mere paragraph might 
be all one could write, giving an idea as a 
record of observation, but such paragraphs 
will be particularly welcome. 

Then comes the new home, the choice of 
a dwelling, the setting up of housekeeping, 
the relations of husband and wife in the first 
critical year, extravagance, economy, mistaken 
economy, and so on. Along this line please 
note that we do not want essays and preach- 
ments, but records of actual experience and 
observation, with such deductions as are ab- 
solutely required. 

Letters or articles entered in this contest 
may deal with any one phase of this large sub- 
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ject, or all of the phases known; the utmos 
liberty is granted. Photographs and draw- 
ings will be acceptable. Each manuscript 
must be labeled clearly at the head of the first 
sheet with the name and address of the sendvr. 
The names of the writers need not be printed 
in connection with the respective articles if 
they want to speak plainly and anonymous'y, 
the prizes to be awarded just the same as if 
the names appeared on the articles. 

The contest will close April 1, all mate- 
rial to reach the Prize Editor by that time. 


The Entertainment Contest 


The returns from the contest announced in 
our November number, for the best new ideas 
in entertaining, were a disappointment. The 
competitors did not catch the idea. What was 
wanted was not, primarily, games or evening 
entertainments, so much as new ideas anil 
“wrinkles” put in practice by progressive 
hostesses when entertaining friends at dinner, 
tea, lunch or at a party of any kind; ideas in 
the way of refreshments, decorations, or taking 
care of and entertaining guests or friends for 
a shorter or longer time. This might include 
new dishes of any kind, new customs in con- 
nection with receiving or bidding farewell t. 
visitors, new points in the etiquette of enter- 
taining, new fashions in table appointments, 
and what not. Evening games and entertain 
ments are but a single phase of such a contest. 
It should be said right here and now, that 
paragraphs and articles like those described 
in the foregoing, when really new and good, 
are always in demand and well paid for, when 
there is no contest in progress. If our friends 
who “go out” socially will keep their eyes oper. 
and make notes of what they see and hear, 
they will find such material, often quite unex- 
pectedly. 

The prize of five dollars in.our contest is 
divided equally between two contestants, there 
being no entry which in our opinion justifies 
the award. One-half goes to Miss Mabel 
Philpott, Box 353, Rosedale, Kan, whose “Cin- 
derella party” appeared in January; the other 
to G. H. Averell, 855 Marcy avenue, Brooklyn, 
N Y, whose paper will be published soon. 


For a wedding or birthday gift a year’s sub- 
scription to this magazine, with the souvenir, 
will prove as acceptable and useful as anything 
which could be found. 
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Home Science in the Colleges 


Our symposium last month upon the need 
cf a course in household economics in the col- 
|.ces for women met with something like an 
ovation. The opening of the subject brought 
ji stant commendation from nearly every one of 
te distinguished persons whose attention was 
called to it, as well as from many readers 
who are less prominently before the public. 
Professor W. O. Atwater, eminent as an 
authority upon food values, expressed himseif 
unhesitatingly and with vigor in an interview 
—a favor he seldom grants—which will appear 
next month in our College Women’s Number. 
Dr Canfield, librarian of Columbia university, 
was equally ready, and how strongly and con- 
vincingly he states the case will be seen on 
another page of the current issue. A _ brief 
but exceedingly pithy and able setting forth of 
the situation by Professor Coman of Wellesley 
will appear next month. The views of other 
educators who recognize this growing need and 
demand are being secured and will be printed 
from time to time, the further to strengthen a 
position which we feel is taken at the right 
time and none too soon. This lack in feminine 
education had been “sensed” by the National 
Household Economic association, with which 
organization this magazine has the honor of 
being allied in work of this kind, and with the 
co-operation of these able and far sighted 
women and of our Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, which is similar in its scope, we shall 
vigorously push what we believe to be the ini- 
tial effort in a national movement. 

As soon as the men and women at the head 
of the women’s colleges can be convinced that 
household economics—‘“‘domestic science,” 
“home science”—is no longer a fad, no longer 
a mere “specialty,” nor a superficial thing, but 
a developed science, good for training and for 
culture in the highest sense, the pathway to 
its introduction in the regular courses of their 
institutions will not be long. It is to the 
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clearing up of this doubt that the discussion 
in our columns will be mainly devoted. Few 
people, comparatively, have an inkling of the 
notable development of this great science with- 
in a few years; the recital of which will inter- 
est home people as a body, and not merely 
educators. 


The domestic servants in the United States 
number more than one million five hundred 
thousand, of whom 92 per cent are reckoned 
honest. The average weekly wage paid women 
servants is $3.91; average wage paid male 
domestic workers, $6.03. Inasmuch as cooks, 
second girls and other special workers are 
better paid than the general housework woman, 
it is increasingly difficult to find competent 
persons of the last-named class. These figures 
and facts were gathered by Miss Gail Laughlin, 
special agent of the United States industrial 
commission, from access to the experience of 
1266 servants. 


In the matter of energy, the most strenuous 
of our American women will hardly find fault 
with such exemplars as President Roosevelt 
and Mayor Low of the Greater New York. 
It has been the custom of Mr Roosevelt in 
the course of his arduous political campaigns 
to take a daily midday nap. Mr Low's “whirl- 
wind campaign” last fall left him in excellent 
condition by reason of this very habit. Hard- 
worked men, as well as women, need this 
repose, though few of them can get it. 


Our College Women’s Number next month 
will be an “everybody’s number,” also, as 
indicated by the announcement among the 
opening advertising pages of this issue. 


Do not overlook the grand prize cdntest on 
Page 156 of this issue. 


The movement at Luray, Va, for the train- 
ing of mountain girls for domestic service, 
described in Goop Housekeerinc for Novem- 
ber, 1901, proved to be no movement at all, 
the more’s the pity. Rev Mr Marshall and the 
Episcopal church of that place are not, to quote 
his written words, “responsible for any such 
movement.” The ladies of the Episcopal church 
of Pittsburg, Pa, we believe, recognizing the 
possibilities in the idea, still entertain hopes of 
seeing a plan of this kind carried out. 
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Some of our most efficient helpers are the 
friends all over the country who are getting 
subscriptions and saying a good word for the 
magazine out of pure enthusiasm and loyalty. 
There are salaries awaiting women and girls 
who will give their entire time to the work. 


No correct answer was received to the rebus 
printed in the December number, for the rea- 
son that nobody guessed the sixth figure. 
Frances E. Peck, 843 East Fourteenth street, 
Davenport, Ia, guessed all but that one right, 
and is awarded a prize from our new premium 
list. The correct answers are as follows: 1. 
Corn dodgers. 2. Poverty (or poor man’s) 
stew. 3. Deviled chicken. 4. Pocketbook rolls. 
5. Scotch woodcock. 6. Huckleberry hol- 
low. 7. Tipsy pudding. 


The Goop HouseKEEPING souvenir furnished 
free to those sending their friends gift sub- 
scriptions to the magazine is proving a “‘palpa- 
ble hit.” There are two cards, joined by a 
silken cord, one card containing a greeting 
set in a beautiful rose vine design in green 
and red, the other card, of which a much 
reduced facsimile is here given, containing a 
table of weights and measures to be hung over 
the kitchen table or cabinet. The souvenir in 
itself would be an acceptable gift in any home. 
The cards are stiff and 


Bouquets 


THE BEST 


Allow me to express my appreciation of your 
delightful magazine. It is the best of its kind. 
Mrs W. A. STEDMAN, Flatbush, N Y. 


A GREAT HELP 


I like your magazine very much. It is a 
great 7 to me. I wish you much success. 
Mrs P. C. Stevens, Johnston, S C. 


Goon HousEKEEPING is a source of constant 
pleasure and help in my little family. 
BertHA Longwood, Chicago. 


BEST OF ITS KIND 

It is a pleasure to read Goop HousEKEEPIN«. 

I think it is the best magazine of its kind pul- 

lished, its articles are so reliable and practical. 
Mrs W. A. Davis, Denver, Col. 


A KINDNESS 
We are delighted with HouseKEEPinc 
and are going to try to send in a few subscrib- 
ers. I feel sure my friends would consider it 
a kindness to call their attention to so helpful 
and charming a magazine. 
IrENE McBrine, Navasota, Tex. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Asa progressive woman, I wish to express 
my appreciation of the work you are doing in 
Goop HouseEkeEEPING. It is in harmony with 
the twentieth century woman and her home- 
life. You deserve the success you have at- 
tained. Lyp1a KINGSMILL COMMANDER, 

New York City. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is one of the best maga- 
zines that come into my house, and I will speak 


a good word for it any time. It certainly is 
O K. Epwin C. Fow ter, 
North Tonawanda, N Y. 


heavy, so as to require 
no board “packing” in 
the mail, and an extra en- 
velope is inclosed for the 
remailing. 


“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” 
Table of Weights and Measures 


TO BE HUNG IN THE KITCHEN 


WE may be translated into level 
This is easy to 


By level measurements are meant 


A loyal friend in Cham- 
paign, Ill—who, by the 
way, forgot to sign her 
name—sent us the ad- 
dresses of seventy-nine 


friends of hers who might 
subscribe. Sample cop- 


ies were sent; who comes 
next? 


A MUCH REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE SOUVENIR TABLE 


I 
i 
4 
, 
re 
Mustration. Flour ts silted before beng Into (he cup oF spoon, 
ix m3 ee then leveled, and butter is packed in solid. Use always « measuring cup divided into thirds and quarters. 
Bee ai WEIGHTS AND MEASUREMENTS AT A GLANCE 
2 Cups Lard Make! Pound — Cups Oatmeal Make! Pound 2 Cups Raisins (packed) Make Pound 
4,“ Rye Flour 2%, Brown Sugar Baking Powders « 
2, Com Meal 2 Chopped Meat 3 Teaspoons ‘Make | Tablespoon 
4, Rolled Oats Ree 16 Tablespoons Dry ingredient Make Cup 
the Goud magating. by the way tht many pages of Cookery, the bet and newest ae bat «sng feature. Al the varied inter 
: ‘ests of the Mome arc treated in sympathetic ‘with an abundance of fine iltustretions, Good Nouscheeping is published at 
inc «copy by Toe Pps Ca. Springhld. Men 52 Pare, Rew York. Belting, Chicago — 
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KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


Is the Best 
GELATINE 


Please let me prove this to you. 


I will Mail Free 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People”’ if you will 
send the name of your grocer. If you can’t do this send a two-cent 
stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 15c. the 
book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy des- 
serts in every large package. A large package of Knox’s Gelatine will 
make two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 40 Knox Avenue 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


— 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Houssxxerine. 
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and see the Suds it makes- 
Quantity and Quality Suds— 
fuller of Safe Quick Easy Wash— 
ing and Cleaning properties than 


Any Safe Soap Suds youc 


of Soap not with 
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SPIRITE 


TRAIGHT FRONT 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexzzrine. 
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THIS ARTISTIC EASEL 


in 14 colors, is the work of Paul de Longpre, the celebrated painter of roses,and W. H. 
McEntee, America’s foremost portrait artist. It 
cost over $10.000 to produce. and could not be sold 
at any art store for less than $1. than the roses which come with the use of 

This beautiful and unusual easel is a uniaue It brings 


THESE BEAUTIFUL ROSES in exquisite 
naturai colors, are not more beautitu 


h,bloom, 
ornament, suitable to any home. and will be sent samen ag ty 


Free to any address upon receipt of 10 cents in duces natural 
coin or stamps, to cover postage and packing. > as 


Pabst Malt Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. a wholesome, 


nutritious tonic to tired nerves. At druggists. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hovsexzzrtna. 
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Nothing is so good as baked beans when they are good; and no beans are so good 
as HEINZ BAKED BEANS. They are very palatable and most nutritious, and con- 
tain only the finest selected beans, choicest pork andsauce. The beansare thoroughly 
baked (not boiled), and are packed in sterilized tins. The most scrupulous care and 
absolute cleanliness are observed in every process of preparation of this, as well as 
every one of the other ‘‘57 VARIETIES” of HEINZ PURE FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ The Spice of Life” will give you an idea of the Heinz way of per- 
fectly preparing food. Senton request. H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh. 
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ONE of the 


MINUTE GELATINE 


S ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Ty It is of purer and better material, sets 
aga quicker and makes more jelly than any 
=<" other equal-size package of gelatine on 
the market. 


# For convenience it takes precedence of all, for 
it dissolves instantly and requires no measuring. 


# Send us a two-cent stamp and the name of 
your grocer and we will mail you a sample and 
a receipt book. For thirteen cents we will send 
our large two-quart package. 


sMinurEmatteD || WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 


CEREAL COFFEE w ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Glenwood 


Ra ng e Are Bakers= 


Perfect Bakers 


That's what Good 
Cooks mean by- 
A Glenwood 
Bake 


Write Weir Stove Co,, Taunton, Mass. 
for handsome booklet. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKeErtnc. 
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When the Stork has brought the Baby, Nestlé’s 
Food will keep the Baby. Nestlé’s Food is the 
perfect food for infants, made in the same care- 
ful way for thirty-five years, to provide health, 
strength, bone and muscle for babies all over the 
world. It is not expensive (50 cents for a pound 
tin), and is safe. It requires the addition of 
water only (no milk) in preparation, as the basis 
of Nestlé’s Food is the purest of cow’s milk 
properly modified. 


Let us send you, free of charge, a half-pound 
package of Nestlé’s Food for trial and our Book 
for Mothers. Our Book for Mothers says a little 
about Nestlé’s Food, but a great deal about the 
care of babies and young children. 


Send us a postal card. 
HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St., New York. 
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We have abook of pictures 


of Mellin’s Food babies. 


Thiebookalso tells something 


about Mellins Food, 
what it is, how used 
and why itis needed. 
We willsend you the book, 
[tee for the asking 
Co. 


LEONARD WALLACE Burdick 


HE Henderson Eton Gir- 
dle-Corset, Style 444, is 

the acme of perfection for 
slight and medium figures or 
for a stout figure with an ex- 
tremely short waist. It has 
the shape and effect of a 
Straight Front Corset and the 
ease and comfort of a Girdle. 


AURORA CORSET COMPANY, 
— AURORA, ILLINOIS 


is THIS WHAT’ YOU NEED? 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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ELECTRO 


SILICON 


A POWDER for cleaning and polishing 
Gold and Silver. Its use for more thana 
quarter of a century by owners of valuable 
Plate is evidence of its superior merits, 
Unlike all others. Sold everywhere. 


S lico N 


A SOAP made especially for washing 
and polishing Silver and Glass. The 
washing cleanses, the drying polishes. It 
saves time, labor and your Silverware. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Is this J**** & Co, Druggists? Yes! One 
minute! I sent my maid to your store for a bottle 
of Platt’s Chlorides and she has just returned with 
something that is not Platt’s, although it has a 
I know Platt’s Chlorides is a reliable 
disinfectant and if you haven’t the genuine return 
I don’t like 
your method of substitution—for I know what I 


similar label. 
my money and take back the imitation. 


want to purchase. 


Perfectly con- 
structed on Fe 
ple mechanical 


from Ea 
materials. 


Trae | BOSH mark 
R°WALLACE 


We will send our new and beautiful book, ‘‘ HOW TO 
SET THE TABLE,”’ by Mrs. oe illustrated— 
to any address, on receipt of 4c postage. Address Dept.O 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 
A most valuable, interesting illustrated booklet, entitled, ‘‘The Friend of Health,’’ 
will be sent free to any address, if you will only mention this publication, that’s 
all, Acopy of this booklet should be in the hands of all that value health and happiness, 


Remember, Lifebuoy Soap Cleans and Disinfects—Purifies—at one Operation. 


CARTON CONTAIN 


RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS, STAMPS OR COIN, 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK orice: 


ING_ TWO CAKES OF LIFEBUOY SOAP, FEuy BY ATL. POSTAGE PAID, ON 
IF YOUR DEALE DOES RES»: 


NOT SELL It. ADD 
111 FIFTH AVE. 


CLEANDO, the new tried and 
tiorough cleaning preparation, } . 
cleans the oriz- 
inal freshn brightness of 
the new 
It is the only cleaner in the 
world that is a actical 
substitute for all other 
cleaners, soaps, powders 
and preparations 


com 
It will and anentlv 
remove spots, grense, dirt, stains of 
all kinds, from fabrics of every de- 
scription, clothing, crockery, glasse 


ware, silverware, jewelry, furni- 
woodwork, gloves and leather gods. 
the highest polished surf 


Safe to use where soaps are Ye? and ether cleaners a failure. You 
can’t think of a thing CLE © can’t clean. 
Tt is ina = no soap—no paste— 


tu ~ rang 


y takesthe di t and spots out 
t drive them im—non-cxp! 

i] — non-odorous—wiil not dry up or 
vvaporate. No housekeeper should 
keep house without CLEANO. 
No wearer of c! x? oe should be 
without CLEA 


Send I5cin stamps to-day for a 
sample bottle to the 


| Cleano Manufacturing Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Comes in a Bottle 


Canaries 


We have this year visited the leading 
canary breeders and trainers in Ger- g 
many, and imported as fine a lot of 
trained singers as were ever brought 
toAmerica. Theyare beautiful, hardy 
birds, with wonderfully soft, clear mu- 3 
sical voices. : 

Cata of canaries, i 
other birds, 200 illustrations, very ‘com- 
plete, free if you_mention this maga-§f 
zine. Complete Bird Book 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, eel 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


a TrEacn articles — 
cloties with full directions for muking, suowing 
sury material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes. either 
set sent postpaid for only 
25 cents. A large illustrated 
> booklet, showing everything 


. Send silver or stamps. Address 
MREs. Cc, Jd. ATSM A, Bayonne, New Jersey 
AND 


25,000 ax, ORDERS 


I am giving away 25,000 presents (some worth $40.00) abso- 
lutely free with orders, and are can just as well have one. 
Entively m new plan just out; will please ev 

and List of Presents to select from—FR 


F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 25, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Hershey's 
Milk Chocolate - A Sweet To Eat - 


ot attainment in chocolate making. Two 
be de with these chocolates). HERSHE 


of rich 
If % d so cents for 1-2 Ib. can any drinking and 6 cakes for eating, deli 
HEY CHOCOLATE CO., 1020 Chestaut St., Phica., Pa. 


rilized milk and pure chocolate, for ea’ 
vered free. You 
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Billiards 


BURROWE’S Portable 
BALLETTO TABLE-*1520°30. 


Sizes 244 x 5and3x6ft. Weight 26 to 45 lbs. 
For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Ten Pins, etc—21 Games 
Place in any room on any table or on our folding 
stand, Set away in closet,—Polished mahogany,— 
green broadcloth,—best cushions,—16 finest balis, 4 
cues, 4 pocket covers,—4o implements gratis. The 
King of games for experts and novices, old or 
young of either sex. SENT ON TRIAL. Write for 
Colored Plates and Price List. 
E.T. BURROWES CO., 211F ree St.,Portland,Me 
N. Y. Office, 277 Broadway. Also largest Mfrs. 
in world, Rustless Wire Insect Screens. Made to 
order. Send for catalogue F. 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
Striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. 


It immediately relieves the worst cough 
Or case of croup. It is pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CU., Lynn, Mass. 


DENTS 
‘Toothache Gum 
Stops Toothache Instantly, 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes; insist 
upon Dent’s, the original and only reli- 
able. At all druggists, 15 cents, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


a 


The Pad is made of specially p and ed 
with fine cotton flannel, and m | sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

riptive booklet and prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY 
6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, [illinois 
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.GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


You cmaet reckon on the choot preserving of butter, cheese, 
its and perishable edibles without Feckonian 


PATERSON 
PARCHMENT PAPER 


Every housekeeper is coming to this paper. Whatever is wrapped in it 1s kept air 
tights cannot emit the slightest odor; c; preserved fresh and in full strength Pre is 
excellentin roasting or baking. Insist on a. dealer using it so you may have the 
benefit of it. Or send us $1.00 and we will ship you, prepaid, aspecialrol! of 200 
ards mountedon a neat attachment. You may have our handsome booklet 
which tells of the hundred and one uses of the Paterson Parchment Paper 
about the house, We will send samples of this paper with the booklet. 
Drop us a postal. phe PATERSON PARCHMENT pare COMPANY 
45 Eighth St., Passaic, N 


WE CARPET YOUR 3 ()Q 100 35c¢ 


FLOOR FOR Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
eeee 


Satisfaction pears, Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! Agents Tonics. 
Also business and professional cards. For samples WE 
DING ANNOUN MENTS, Ete., send 2c. SCHUS. 
TER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 137, St. LOUIS. 


Hustler” 
Rotary Ash Sifter 


In galvanized iron case. No dust. Works 
easily, quickly and well. 


ne for itself several times a year. Arranged to fit Galvan. 
— an, Barrel or Shute. Price $4.00. Ask your dealer 
or it. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 


342 Park Ave., WORCESTER, IMASS. 
to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 


The patterns are rich, attractive and artistic, and are 


Triumph Steel Range 
woven on both sides. They are made in all colorsand sizes ] 


easily kept clean, and warranted to outwear higher-price 


pe 
Sent prepaid to any point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded without comment if not satisfactory. With complete reservoir and high closet. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue showing rugs in Send for — al, descriptive circular, 
actual colors, Sent C.O.1 subject to examination on 


receipt of $3.00. 


SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, G. F. WALLBLOM FURNITURE 


AND CARPET co. 
57 Bogrse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 400-410 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
= 
No 1.—Cures Head Colds, Influ- | yo. 5—Cures Constipation and 


enza, etc. Liver Troubles. 
No2—Cures Coughs, Asthma. | cures Rheumatism, 


etc, 
Strains, etc. | 
No. Catarrh, Bronchi- No. 7 | 
No. 4—Cures Diarrhea, Colics, | No. s—Cures Neuralgia, Nervous 
Prostration. 


For Popular Family, Student and Travelers’ use. 
Quick, safe and reliable; in tablet form. Complete 
case, with book of directions, sent postpaid for only $1. 

Any single remedy, postpaid, for 15 cts. Send to the 


SIMILIA DOMESTIC REMEDY CO , Uncasville, Conn., 
for a descriptive catalogue and valuable information. 


you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A MODERN HOMELIKE COTTAGE 


A fine design for a Narrow Lot. Built here recently, under con- 
tract, all a for $2200. Send 2-cent stamp for gured floor 

lan and la reer view, if interested, and send any sketch or idea 
you desire to have put into practical shape. I will scale ~ up 
and submit on qverevel, giving estimates and prices for full plans. 
My Six Books classified are of great help to home builders, lect 
books according to cost house desired. Book No. 12new and up to 


date. 
Book No. 6 has 56 designs from 9250 to 
7°“ 57 1,600 * 2,500 


s “ 2), 
“ “ 9 30 (12stables) 3,600 “ 10,000 

“10 “ 37 (20 one-story) 450“ 3,000 
“ “12 50 1,200" 5, 


Views, plane, dimensions, estimates with 
modifieat ons toeach. Price of Books, Si each; any two, 
81. any four, @2; any five, 2.50; oh six, $3. Book- 
let of 30 sample designs, “How to Start Right and Save 
Money,” 25 cents (silver). All postpaid. 


$. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept, GRAND 


The Health of the Household || Mexjcan Drawn Work 


depends largely upon pure water. The hydrant supply is 
never pure. Safeguard your home by ne a 


Ralston -« pRoctss 
Water Still 


Produces two quarts absolutely pure 
distilled water every hour. ‘Takes the 
place of the teakettle. Beautifully made 
of cold rolled copper, with block tin 

surfaces, and in workmanship the best 
by actual comparison. Price $10, Cheaper than sickness, 
Write to-day for booklet G, 
THE A. R. BAILEY FG. CO., 4 Cedar St., New York: 


Beware of flimsy tin-shop stills. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World's Standard Hatcher. 
Used v. Experim 


This beautiful piece of hand-made Mexican 


poultrymen and of othe.s. 
drawn work, 10 by 10 inches, made on fine 
Greular free. ~~ catalogue, linen, sent anywhere upon receipt of 6oc. 
nearest Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 
INGURATOR COMPANY, We'll send free our illustrated catalogue, 
AA YL Nt showing 65 distinct styles and patterns, 


sent free to your address. All carried in stock. 


F R a our 1901-1808 CATALOOUE prices from to $20. Address 
20,000 BOOKS| Royal Curio Co., 


One price to THE BOOK uP one’ 
HE BOOK PPL COMPANY 
266.268 Wabash Av > eee EL PASO, TEXAS. 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. P. O. Box 733. Reference, Lowdon National Bank. 
A DAY’S IRONING FOR 2 CENTS 
Superior Self Heating Fiat Iron. New Battenberg Lace Patterns — Collar, 
seady for use at ail tt No hot st Stock, Cuff, Tie End,Handkerchief, Centerpiece; 
No di y use at all times. No hot stove. @ year’s subscription to INGALLS’ FANCY 
irt. Nodelay. Easilv operated. Sim- WORK BOOK, and a New 
Zconomical—Convenient. Send for Sailor ALL for 25¢ 
escriptive booklet. C. GOE 53 Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. Agents wanted everywhere. 


‘necessity | Steele Emery Carving Knife Sharpener 


LASTS A LIFETIME PRICE 25 CENTS 
SHARPENS CARVING, TABLE AND KITCHEN Finest lity Tempered Tool Steel and 
KNIVES Diamond Emery 


S. AUSTIN & CO., 275 Main Street, Springfield, Mass, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPInc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


who is treated to those 
marvelously light and 
delicate little biscuit— 


‘THe thinnest, flakiest biscuit that 
can be baked. Just a suspicion 
of salt gives a pleasing flavor. 
Served with good taste at any 
occasion. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO, 


Mrs. PoTTER’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stainused. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hafr, but will 
restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemicals and 
dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain is that the 
hair retains the coloring much longer than by any dye, and is 
constantly improving whiie it is used. Satisf: m guaranteed. 
Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. Write for booklet. 
MRS. POTTER, 121 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘Toilet Paper 
A Handsome Book 
on it Mailed 
Free, 


We want 
you to be sure 
and send first for this 

unique book, unless you have faith 
enough (money back if you want it) to 
accept our offer to send our family case 
containing 


1 Year’s Supply 


for the average family on receipt of 


One Dollar 


Delivered /ree at any express 
office in the United States. 
You need not write a letter. Your calling card with 
address will suffice. We originated toilet paper in rolls. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 38 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 


Improved Sewing Machine Guide 


—— 


DON’T WORRY abont that Stitching when you can get it 
perfee true bv usi the I 
Sewing Machine Guide, {ndi ble fo 


r sp and 
stitching in rows any width desired. Sent prepaid on receipt of 


price, 50 cts. J.iberal commission to agen nd n of 
machine when ordering Gnide. 


- B. KILLMER, 396 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Who Were Your Ancestors? 


New Family Record Books. 
THE CONTINUOUS FAMILY GENEALOGY 
| RECORDS OF FAMILY ANCESTRY, 
FAMILY LINEAGE, ETC. 


Adapted for the use of any family. 
| Sold by Booksellers or the Publishers. 
|} Send for Circular with full information. 


Arms Publishing Co., 341 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeepine. 
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Takes 


from the baking tin whole and in perfect condition 
without eihewing it to crumble or become scorched, 


SPARKS A NO. I BRAND 
WAXED PAPER 


affords protection to cakes in baking. It is the only 
perfect article for wrapping meats, fish and veyetables 
in the refrigerator—prcserves their flavor sweet- 
ness—keeps thei taiutless, 

The ideal wrapping for candies. 

ust the thing for the dinner pail. 

fade from pure bleached wood pulp and highest test 
refined white wax; water-proof, acid-proof, air-tight and 
odorless. : 

Twenty large sheets of best quality 10 cents. 

Or for 59 cents will stock you up with a supply 
that will last you many months. rs 

Send for our little folder, ‘* Home Made Candy”— 
It tells a number of recipes. 


UNION WAXED & PARCHMENT PAPER CO., 
910 Broadway, Chambers Bidg., New York. 


ie : 
Ihe coming 
the 

Crows-fees 
joa 4 
tof 
— Crow’s feet and 
~ i, wrinkles are the signals of aps 
? proaching age. They can be obs 

literated or their appearance 
. indefinitely postponed by the 


proper use of 


¥ Benzoin Beauty Cream 


the ideal skin food, tonic and beautifier. lt 
revives, restores and preserves the skin, re- 
moves all blemishes and gives the complexion 
the freshness of youth. For 10 cents (stamps 
or silver), we mail large sample 
Jar of BENZOIN BEAUTY 
CREAM and booklet, entitled 
“The Coming of the Crow’s-feet” 
a valuable work, containing explicit 
directions for the care of the skin and 
correct movements for facial massage. 


The MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 
T-373 Sixty-Third Street, Chicago. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
Allorders should be sent direct to us. 


We are now 
showing our new 
styles for the com- 
ing Spring season. 
In addition to our 
splendid assortment of 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Visiting Costumes, 
Skirts and Rainy. 
day Garments, we 
have opened a de- 
partment this sea- 
son for Shirt-waist 
Suits. We show a 
most complete line 
of these dainty 
garments, and 
make them in all the 
leading wash fabrics. 

Remember, we keep 
no ready-made goods, 


but make every gar- 
ment to order, 

This is a ‘‘ money 
back business.”’ 

If what we send 
you does not fit 
and give satisfac- 
tion, send it back, 
and we will re- 
Sund your money. 


Our catalogue illustrates : 

Suits, smart tailor-made gowns, stylish and 
pretty, $8 up. 

Silk-lined Suits, in effective styles, lined 
throughout with taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts in the newest fabrics, $4 up. 

Rainy-day Skirts,auniversal necessity ,$5 up 
Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, chic 
and full of style—graceful and good 
to look at—$3 up. 

Wash Skirts of pique and fancy ducks, $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


Write to-day for catalogue and a complete line of samples 
of the materials from which we make these garments. You 
will get them free by return mail. ‘our order will have 
personal attention—the kind of attention you would give it 
yourself if you were having a garment made under your 


own eyes by your own dressmaker, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK (0 


WEST. 23° ST. NEW.YORK 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusgxkgePina. 
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The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices at 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


A GREAT 
CONVENIENCE 


SLADE’S 
POWDERED 
NUTMEG 


saves all the annoyance, 
trouble and waste that 
attends the grating of 

} whole nutmegs. Once 
tried, it is always used. 

SLADE’S name insures its absolute 
purity and superior excellence; that 


is why you should insist on having 
SLADE’S Spices. 


SLADE’S name 
fraud. 


protects against 


Grocers sell it, but if your grocer will not sup- 
ply you, send 10c in stamps for an ounce can, 


D. & L. Slade Co., Boston 


Fashion Co.’s 


Newest Creations 
in stylish 


Hair Goods |. 


MADE FROM FINEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR. 


HAIR SWITCHES 


to match any shade, short stem and perfect in 
every respect. Will be sent postpaid 
to any address on approval. 
2 ounces, 22 inches, $1.25 
342 28 
Send us sample of hair cut near the 
roots, and state what size you want, 
and if you don’t like the switch we send 
you we will send postage for its return. 
If you are pleased with it shen send us 
the price. 
ELLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Bangs, Wigs, Curls —* Pompadours, 
Hair Jewelry, etc., FRE 


Paris Fashion Co. 


“198 Street, 
AGO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINe. 
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\ Arlington 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Demands 


that you have a bottle of 


Mclihenny’s 


Growths 


as 


iant, ab gg; quick 


ood yielding, never | Tabasco 


Tested Seeds Your Table .. 
SS) In Your Kitchen. 


Invaluable in the prepa- 


is a beautiful decorative garden plant; robust, | | ration of Soups, Sauces, 
vigorous, with profusion of rich, dark blooms. i | | Salad Dressings, etc. 

Soldonly in plants: 25¢ each; 6, $1.25; Fi 

$2.50 doz. By mail 30c each. ! Use only the true and 


Rawson’s Seed Book Free. —- original made by 


j W. RA WSON | & CO. : 
12-13 Faneuil Hal uare, 
| McILHENNY, « NEW IBERIA 


Booklet, with recipes, free on application. 


Farmers, gardeners, flower growers, 
know and use them. The New Salvia, 


“Maroon Prince,” 


OF BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED OAK 


$7.00 


AND UP 

% No better home investment or gift. 
@ More to the kitchen than a side- 
board to a dining room. 

We manufacture and sell 

direct, prepaying freight. 
% Illustrated Catalog of many styles 
and sizes sent free. 


This Style, 85 in. high, 48 in. wide, 
26 in. deep, $13.25 prepaid. 


SELLERS CABINET CoO., Kokomo, Indiana 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPInc, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Ideal Food Cutter 


Is of the Highest Degree of Excellence 


sé For the opportunity of making its 

Thank You acquaintance” is what Mrs. Scat- 
tergood of The Albany School of Cookery says of the 
Ideal Food Cutter. All who use it say as much. 


Unequaled for Salads of all kinds. Should 
beinevery home. Light, simple, durable, 


Does not Squeeze, 
It Cuts ! Tear or Grind. It Cuts! 
The only Food Cutter which has its Cutting Parts made of 
Tempered Steel. Clamps securely to table. 
Tinned to Prevent Rusting 


No. 25, Cuts 2 Ibs. per Minute, Each $1.50 
No. 30, Cuts 3 Ibs. per Minute, Each $2.00 


IT WILL CUT Get it of your 
Beef, Pork, Veal and all kinds of meat. Celery, Onion, | Want It Grocer or ard- 


Spinach, Potatoes, Kale, Horse-radish and other ve bles. ware Dealer... 
Figs, Dates, Apples and other fruits. Cocoanut for Pies. 
Suet for Puddings, etc. Handsome Receipt Book FREE to any- 

IT IS INVALUABLE FOR thi 
Soups, Hash, Sausages, Croquettes, Salads, Fritters, Pies, one mentioning this magazine, 
Welsh Rarebit, Sandwiches and many other di 


Always Ready---Never Dull. Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Easily and Thoroughly Cleansed. 27 Murray Street, New York. 


ARM EGONOMY 


MAKES: say 2/00 
LUAL & YEARS 350.5450. 


MAGEE $7125. 


COAL & YEARS * 180.°305. 
AND INTERST. 

y HEATER is cheap or dear, not according to the mere com- 


mercial accident of the first cost but according to how little 
or how much it costs afterward, On this score the famous 


MACEE HEATERS 


are the most economical Heaters ever invented. They may — cost a trifle more 


than some makes. But that’s not the question, They cost less to run for a given 
period than any other make, because designed right. They will give more heat for a 
given coal consumption ; they are easier kept ; easier controlled ; last longer and will pay 
for first cost many times over in the item of saving fuelalone. You'll find the Magee 
in the best heated homes. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell the Magee, write us, please. 
Steam, +¢+¢¢ Well give you full particulars, 

Hot \W/ater, Macre Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
Warm Afr, 32-38 Union Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Combination “Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekEEptne. 
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There’s beauty in every curve of this 
famous shoe for women; _there’s honest 
wear in every stitch, and there’s economy 

of the right kind in thte 
price— 


$2.50 


This is one of the fash- 
ionable winter Radcliffe 
styles. Enamel slipper, 
\ fox polish; kangaroo 
» top with a perforated 
™ tip, vamp and lace 
stay. It has perfec- 
we tion eyelets and is 
‘ a beautiful and 
stout boot for 

outdoors. 


Buy it from 


Buy x. Goods 
Direct a Mill 


Save One-Third 


We eliminate jobber’s and 
retailer’s profits. We not 
only guarantee a saving of 
334% per cent. in actual 
money, but also fresh goods 
which have not lain on 
shelves for months. 


SAMPLES FREE 


showing quality, weight, 
colors and prices of 
Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Oxfords, Cheviots, 
Homespuns, Cassimeres. 
Spring patterns and shades in all 
combinations, 54 inches wide, from 
goc. to $2a yard. 
We cut any len; 
Outing, Golf, Bicycle ard 
Tailor-Made Costumes. 
Beware of deaiers posing as 
makers. We make every yard we 
sell. Write for samples to-day. 
TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 
110 Mill Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Y, . 

ANC 


& soneed of Headaches 


— 


USE 


FEBRIN J 


TAME NO SUBSTITUTES 


CURE 
CHRO 
DISEAS 


Health, Beauty and Pleasure. 


ROBINSON BATHS CURE RHEUMATISM, LaGRIP. 
COLDS, KIDNEY TROUBLE, CATARRH, &¢. MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLE XION. Pleasant to take. FINE 
CABINET placed in your home on payment of $2. 

Write to-day for our — 10-day offer. Agents Wanted. 
Big commission and sal. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 
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SAVE MONEY 


By Buying your 
Golf, Cycle 
THE ALL-~WAYS READY 
and Storm 
U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26,'98 & Aug. 22,00, Canadian Pat. Sept. 29, '99. 7 Suitings and 


Also Patented in Foreign Countries. 
The Stephenson Shirt-Waist Pn — 


Holder and Skirt Supporter INTERVALE MILLS, 


is always ready for use. S Quinebaug, Conn. 


If you wear it it will support your skirt. 
If you sell it it will support you. 


Holds Waist Down and Skirt Up 


Absolutely no sewing on either. Made of webbing and 


aluminum, Will not rust or corrode. | The Gem Embroidery Machine 


Reduces Waist Line } SOMETHING NEW. 


Over a million now in use. Its equal has never been Leo 
made. Its superior cannot be made, ‘Wovens of worthless 
imitations. None genuine without the name ‘ Stephenson = 
& Co., New York,” on the middle plate. Others may cost . This machine does finestembroid- 
less but they are worth-less. ery - any — uses pn silk 

8 or cotton, s a special offer we 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. FA: g sy send machine with full set of 

Greatest Agent’s article ever invented. Big profits; quick stamping patterns, sample of em. 
seller, Sold only by Agents. Sent prepaid 25 cents each, . rea ct »  broidery and full instructions to- 
ether with book of embroidery 


G. STEPHENSON & CO., W ; for 60 cents 


ular price $2.00. Agents wanted, 
GEM MPG. CO., Dept. 426, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
| Cents 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Agents Wanted. 


in coin or stamps will bring to you, without further 
cost, a dainty engraved Aluminum Souvenir bookmark, 
us 4c for postage, one we furnish 
ladies’ or or professiona 
1 00 gentlemen's Visiting Dusiness Cards 
s , correct style, script or roman, and areal leather card case. 
All flower lovers will « | If satisfactory remit 55 cents; if not, return at our expense, 
wish totry these floral | If cash is sent with order, send only Soc for cards and leather 
gems; easily grown. case. Co., 4th and Chestnut Sts., 
ia, Pa. 


Good Venture Geranium, hybrids 
best mixed, superb. Pkt lic 
Rainbow Pansy; novelty of sur- Ww for conts 
passing beauty...... kt Truchess Lace Han erchief Patterns, 
Mammoth Heliotrope; trusses different. Also our new 100 page 
10to12in. diameter. Pkt catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Mandkerehiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & 
Japanese Pinks; new and uni- Le SITIOS &/ $91 Broadway, New York. Dept. 23, 
Versally satisfactory. Pktl0e 
e want names of genuine flower lovers 
if send us addresses FLEXI BLE POT SCRAPER 
of 3 of your flower loving friends and te 
cents, we will send youthe above a NEEDED iN EVERY HOUSE. 
Good for various uses. Sample, post- 
paid, 18 cents; £1.00 per dozen, express 
prepaid. Indispensable Kitchen Utensil. One agent 


writes: “Sold dozen in 20 minutes. 
F. E. KOHLER CO., 1008 East Tuse St., Canton, Ohio. 


SEEDS 


THE LATEST 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of unusual 
merit. Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown painted from nature, 
others illustrated from photographs and all honestly described in BURPEE’S FARM 
ANNUAL for 1902. This “leading American Seed Catalogue” is mailed FREE to all who intend 


to buy. | Write to-dey, ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
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The BALL and SOCKET 
Garment Fastener 


<i 2 sews on in place of hooks 
and eyes, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. See thatour trademark, 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


is on every card. You will then have theo: i 
and genuine; the best in finish and quality. Send 
dealer's name and 2-cent stamp for samples. Send 
6 cents for trial set. THE BALL and SOCKET 

es Essex Street, Boston, Mass., 
makers of Snap Fasteners of every 
kind for every purpose. 


78-80 Worth 8t., New York 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Bowklet and culor card Free. 
Carpenter-Morton Co., Mfra., Boaton, 


OSD 


LADIES Send 25c Silver for a handsome 
9 18x18 Centerpiece, Hollyberry, | 
“"\ Wild Rose or Forget-me-not design. With 

each Centerpiece we send FREE—threeg inch 


BY MAIL 


56 Cary Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. | 


THIS MORRIS CHAIR "xia" 
TO YOU 
FREE for seliing or using $10 worth of our Teas, Coffees, 
Spices and Extracts, or Soaps, Perfumes and Toilet Articles. 
This chairis fuil size, oak or mahogany finish, reversible ve- 
lour cushions, hair filled, brass ratchets, adjust« bla to 
4 positions, substantial,a beauty. Catalogof valuable 
premiums mailed free. Write . 
A USEFUL $10 PREMIUM EASILY EARNED. 
THE BISHOP TEA & SPICE CO. 
Station BR, 214, Phila. 


$45 tances $21.75 


the personal super- 
vision of Miss STELLA A. 

DOWNING, Principal and In- 
structor New England Cookin 
School. Two Courses, Plain an 
Advanced Cookery, adapted from 
the regular lessons as given in the 
classes. Full particuiars sent on 
application. 


with reservoir and high closet. Great Found 
ale. We ship range for without a 


refund your money, 
Tolman Ranges are mace of 
best wrought steel. Oven 
17x21 in. Six 8 in. holes. 
Best bakers and roasters 


CorRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Of Cookery and Domestic Science 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


on earth. Burn thing. 
Asbestos lined flues 


Year. 
y for our new catalogue. 


Adjustable to washfrom handkerchiefs 
to heavy blankets. (No more use for the 
wash board.) Washes in one minute 
what ittakes any other machine fifteen 
minutes, Noted for its easy running, 
ease onclothing, fast unexcelled work, 
and durability. ‘The New Improved Gee 
Whizz Machines are lined with galvan- 
ized metal, thus insuring them not to Jeak, 


Double, Bush é Traili 


SWEET PE 


» Double Sweet Peas— 
White, Pink, Scarlet, 
Striped. The4 sorts for lic. 


pay 
OUR GREAT CA'TALOGTE of Flower 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits 
pages, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, FREE 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


and to stand any climate. Where we have 


no dealers or agents we sell direct to the wv’ A N “yy B ID AG E NW Tr Ss 


users at the lowest wholesale price. 


Guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. It will pay you to investi- to sell on commission a household article of great utility. 


yate the merits of this machine. Write forcirculars, Mfrd by 
CAPT. RANDLEMAN & SONS, Des Moines, lowa 


Ss. R. DIVINE & SON, 


LOCH SHELDRAKE, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPtna. 
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Complete Atlas # World 


CITY GUIDE AND BOOK OF FACTS 


Contains the Latest Census, Colored Maps and Beautiful Illustrations 
A LL of the maps in this Atlas have been engraved 


especially for us at an immense expeuse, aud 

printed in contrasting colors, thus bringing 

out in the most striking way the contrast be- 
tween states, counties, land and water, etc, etc. In 
counection with each map is an index, so that every 
place can be readily found. In American cities ail 
stations, hotels, public buildings, churches, places of 
amusement, parks, monuments and nine-tenths of the 
business houses are found within a small portion of 
the entire area. No other atlas attempts city maps. 
In connection with the maps of the principal cities 
of the United States is a general description and an 
index showing the location of the depots and hotels, 
together with general instructions as to the location 
of the streets in each. 


Census of 1900 


To this wonderfull poyeee Atlas and Book 
of Facts has been added a most complete sum- 
mary of the new census of 1900. Many tables give all 
facts of Gas interest_about population, not only 
in the United States, but in Alaska, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Cuba and the Philippines, according to the 

— mong the important tables are the following: 
Size of book 6x3 inches Population of states and territories by counties, 1890- 
1900. Population of cities of various sizes compared. 
Population of each state for 100 years, showing increase in each decade. Brief history of the 
United States, department of government, with description and area of all our states and terri- 
tories. In fact, a summary of everything issued by the census officials up to the time of going 
to press of this edition. 

A feature which is entirely new in atlas-making has been added to this Atlas, and not only 
increases its value, but its interest. We refer to the beautiful half-tone reproductions of scenic 
marvels, city views, portraits, naval and military war scenes, etc. Over one hundred photo- 
graphs have been obtained for this purpose at a great expense, artistically grouped and 


reproduced. 
A Book of Reference 


A good general Atlas is a modern necessity for reading as well as study. The scope of this 
Atlas is such as to make it a great encyclopedic work, as well as valuable for its geographical 
information. In addition to and in connection with the 112 pages of maps, charts and iilustra- 
tions, are 200 pages of facts—statistical, historical, geographical, descriptive, entertaining, etc, 
etc. It is a combined geography, history and panorama of the world, its peoples and their 
occupations. 

Tt contains 312 pages and is substantially bound in attractive imitation leather covers. 


A GREAT OFFER 


We will send this invalzable book, which we have briefly described, to every subscriber to 
Good Housekeeping who immediately sends in addition to the regular yearly subscription the 
sum of 10c for postage and packing, or $1.10 in all. We also offer and will give it as a reward to 
anyone nang us One New Subscription at $1.00 per year, or in connection with the Atlas at 
the price stated. ; 

Remit by money order, check, draft, or registered letter. Address all orders to 


The Phelps Publishing Company, 


52 Lafayette Place, Publishers 204 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Well has it been called “Nature’s Finest Food and Drink.” 
Physicians prescribe it for its dietetic and medicinal properties, 
for it supplies fruit nutrition in a most valuable form. Welch’s 

: makes it possible to have fresh grapes the year round. 
thirsty As a drink, Welch’s Grape Juice does go right to the thirsty 
Spot spot. It satisfies, refreshes, invigorates. You can be sure of what 


you are drinking for its pure Grape Juice. 

Welch's is not too sweet.. The delicate acid of the grape unites 
with the natural sugar to make it an ideal drink. Such a drink satisfies 
the capricious appetite and thirst of the sick. Those who are well drink 
it for its deliciousness and healthfulness. It is an excellent table drink 
at any season. It is safe for, young and old, Serve it as a light re- 
freshment for special occasions. 


Order of your dealer first; If you cannot it, send us $3 for one 
dozen pints by prepald express anywhere East of Omaha, 


Tre WELCH 


REMOVABLE NICKEL RAILS—— 


Ranges 


An Entirely New Feature— 
not found in any other range—has this season 
been added to the many advantages pos- 
sessed by Crawford Ranges. The Nickel 
Rails lift off—thus making stove polishing 
and nickel cleaning easier. 

Bear in Mind the Single Damper (pat- 
ented) which does the work of the two 
dampers of the old-fashioned range and does 
it BETTER. 

Remember the OVEN is the steadiest, 
the best heated, easiest to control—the FIRE 
BOX burns less fuel and has better GRATES 


than any other. 
Circular FREE. 


WALKER & PRATT MPG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, Boston 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKkeerincG, 
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F A STOCKINGS 
for Women, Boys and Girls 


a 
THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY, 26T St., Elyria, Ohio. 


BUY SEEDS THAT WILL 5 
E E DS FLOWER SEEDS: Giant 


‘A. UMBUS, NER, 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gentee) 
and uncrowde:l pretresten paying #15 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the orivit.al instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


Reliet 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 


ad Will clean anything 
A Twist of the Wrist” 


and a Water Bottles, reach- 
WESLEY ing every crevice in the 
BRUSH ter Send 15¢ stamps or coin 
costing AR’ iR W. 


‘solute ly satisfactory 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
collapse them. inside preven 
FLAVORS. 4j » collapsin when the child bites” 
Biscuit Compayr. The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, 


WOOLEN & 


From Loom to Wearer 
If you have always bought cloth at a store try the mill 
where it is made. 
We make cloth for ladies’ skirts and suits, men’s suits 
and overcoats. 
No middlemen—only our mill profit to pay. 
Express prepaid east of the Missouri River and north of 


3333 


BUTCHER'S: 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 
Tennessee. 


Floors, Interior Tell us what garment you wish to make and we will 


Bowling Alleys and Furniture. send samples and descriptive booklet free. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY, 


So 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. : 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPINc. 
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Button at Waist. No supporters. No rs, Lar 
Best for health, econom ant wear ure’ 
<= f Perfection for babies, The IDEAL stocking Sen 
=) summer or winter for all. Two separate parts, 
a | ‘ = best yarn, best non-poisonous dyes, best every = 
ie 2 = ’ 4] =| way. Trya pair. We Pay postage. Cost no Fri 
more than other good stockings. mt on ap- 
( 
“Clk || | 
ENNENS 
= 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A lttrle higher 
evervwhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
__ Mennen's (the original). fre | 
q 
Waters 3 
|) 
la 
: 
} 
Woodwork, ; 
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A WALKING CHAIR Live, Health 


weak and delicate baby, and comfort and pleasure 
to one that is too heavy for its feet and 
limbs. Exercise is Nature’s Best Remedy to 
cure weakness and paralysis in children. 
Large-size chairs made to order from meas- 
urement for children over one year of age. 
Send age, height, inside of leg measurement 
and measurement around hips, for booklet 

rices and recommendations to A. CLYDE 
Faiiz, Lock Box 237, Urichsville, Ohio. 


-g6gt "11 ‘uel 


Steel Range 


at % agents’ prices. Guaran- 
for5 years. Send for free 


arness in 

colers. 1000 things you want. 

Reference this paper. Address 

Hapgood Manufacturing Co., 
2 Box, 416 Alton Ill. 

> The only manufacturing com- 

pany in their line selling d to 


the consumer. 


ha RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


Avoids Heating the Hair—Can 

be sieptin with Comfort—Does 

not Break the Hair or Hurt the Hard 

Head—Quickly Adjusted. 

Hundreds of Testi 
from Present Users. to Hurt or 
AGREAT BOON for CHILDREN Rust. 
| A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers ( black. 

auburn orgray),25cents. From dealersor mailed 

on receiptof price. Agents wanted. 
MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept.G,170 5th Ave., N. ¥ 


one prop Lasts pars, 
PERFUME C 


MAKE YOUR OWN LACE 


A SURE income can be earned 
at home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely NEW. 
With it can be woven the most beau- | 
tiful Valenciennes and Torchon | 
Laces. Something never done in 
America before! aor to learn and | 
easy to work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im- | 
ported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make lace for their 
own use, or to make money, should write atonce for full particu- 
lars of this wonderful little loom. Upon receiptof 4c stamps we 
will send FREE our new book, “ Lace Making,” Illustrated. | 


TORCHON CO-OPERATIVE LACE CO. hs 


40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


“NIOBE LIQUID” 


the best Cloth-Cleaning Compound in the | 
World. The only article that removes | 
fresh paint, grease, oil, syrup, beer or | 
‘-.. wine stains from silks, all kinds of 
F clothing, carpets, upholstery, etc. 


Dept. R. 


la 


yar Does not burn. t. 
Used by tailors 22 years. Sold by 
N first-class druggists in bottles at 25¢, 
/ soc and $1.00 each, or send direct to 


S. A. WIGGINS & CO., Makers, 
96 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
When you write advertisers please 


Leaves no 


mention IlousEKEEPING. 


SVLPHO~ 
NAPTHOL 


Recommended by 
Experienced Housekeepers. 
The purifier long soug ht for—of 
inestimable value in daily house- 
work for kitchen sink, toilets, 
traps, cellars and sick-room. A 
spoonful in a pail of water works 
General Stores, 
a 
in Trade-mark Packages. 
FREE BOOK 
— of the many 


Trial Bottle 


uses for Sef mailed for 
y thol, sent on request. 10c. 
4 Sulpho-Napthol Co., Dept. E, Boston. 


Zhe Greet Cleaner 
end Purifier — 


Purity Hooton’s 


is absolutely pure genuine 
cocoa distinguisbed for its 
superior quality. You will 
fully appreciate the value and 
pleasure of using it. 
HOOTON’S COCOA 
is the signalfor acup of cocoa 
thatisdelicious, nourishe 
ing and satisfying. 


ALWAYS USE 
HOOTON’S COCOA 
Send for free sample. 
Hooton Cocoa & CHUCOLATE Co., Newark, N,J, 


NOW WE 
HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam 
Cooker with Doors 
Don’t miss it. Large meal 
cooked over one burner, 
Wonderful saving of fuel 
and labor. Doors steam 
tight. No burnt fingers. No 
lifting top dishes out to 
et at the lower ones. 
Water gauge on outside. 

Special rate for ten 
days. Agents wanted, 
salary and commission. 
|) Write for descriptive 
matter to-day. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER 
CO., 17 Ontario Bidg., 
Toledo, 0. 


a 
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Wheat Goffee 
: , Delightful 


|FASK YOUR OROGER-HE SELLS IT. 


MCMENAMINS 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- Sold by leading grocers and served a a best 


tressing and often fatal affections for which family tables and by first-class cafes, hotels and 
clubs everywhere. Send for our small but valuable 
it is recommended. For more than twenty Brochure (which will be sent you complimentary) 


years we have had the most conclusive as- telling how to prepare this splendid food in forms 


i i ter, sk ranging from the palate-delighting crab toast to the 
wee that — by nothing bet A world-famous Faricied Crabs a la Hampton, Write 
your P 1ysician about it. ; A to-day to 309 Highland Ave. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. ae & oR 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


Hampton, Va. 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 
and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottles. 
} Send 2oc for quarter pint Loittle and full particulars, 


Rerry Brothers, Limited, Detroit, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKezPina. 
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The Gem Pie Juice Saver 


Patented Nov. 26, 1901. 


Keeps the juice in the pie 
while cooking. Made from 
pure aluminum, and will last 7# 
a lifetime, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sent postpaid for 
twenty-five cents. Sold by 
mail orders only. Address 


F. E. KEYES, Lock Box 132, Station A, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention this magazine 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 


All Baker bot- 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL en 


MEASURE, 
too; no pan- 
eled sides. 


Use Baker’s Lemon, 

Orange, Vanilla Coffee, 

Rose, Almond, Chocolate 

—they’ re Nature’s flavors 
bottled up. 

2 Use but HALF as much 


In air tight 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if upened. 
Other Good Coffees I§2tolScalb. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 


Finest Fancy Elgin Creamery Butter at Cost 


MAIL OR ’PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Fon NEW CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., as of any other. 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, Corner Church St. All Grocers. 


P. O. Box 289 Tel. 2451 Cortlandt BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


A Corset That Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is made of, if it breaks 
at the waist line it is rendered uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected at the waist line, and has elastic gores at each side, so it cannot 
break at the waist. Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk 
inorrestin. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it cannot break at 
the waist, it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent postpaid for $f. Drab or 
White, Long, Short or Medium Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., - - Jackson, Mich. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKgePina, 
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NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


A Healing WonderforSkin Affections. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemovingPerspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book. 

ComFrort POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 

At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


TOURNADE’S 


atm A Favorite! 
For Soups, Sauces, Gravies, Roasts, 
Just out and a great opportunity 


for making big money. Stews, Entrees 


= THE GRANT= 


E ¢g ener Rnd General Culinary Purposes. 
Imparts Rich Color and Delightful Flavor. 


The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant 
use. Keeps in any climate. 


Used and Endorsed by Great Chefs and Eminent 
Teachers of Cookery. 


Just the thing for a wedding or birthday pres- 
t. 
“Send 75 cents for sample and terms to Agents; “Housekeeping would be a burden without it.”—Sarau 
liberal discounts and exclusive territory. Send Tyson RoreEr, 
today, tomorrow may betoolate. If the territory “I know of no other kitchen luxury which is so near a ne- 
you specify is taken, your money Will be aa cessity.’—HELEN ARMSTRONG, 
Quadruple Silverplated, each by mall postpaid, “A necessity to all good cooking.” —E. Largrruque, Chief 
Per half dozen, $3.76, dozen, $7.00. Cook of Delmanico’s. 


The Office Specialty (o.,.20%, Goshen, Ind. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET. 
PALISADE MFG. CO., west HoBoxen, n. J. 


New Style Safety Pocket Books =i 


The Most Desirable and Popular Book 
Made, for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Use. 
Arranged with separate apartments for bills and 
specie, each fastened securely with a neat and dur- 
able lock, without the usual metal frames. They are 
neat, flexible and strong. 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Ladies’ Style: Monkey Grain 5c, Real Seal § 
$1.25, Sterling Silver corners $1.50, Calf, Silver 
corners, $1.25, Mexican hand carved $2.00. ‘ 
Men’s Style: Imitation Seal Leather 50c, Mo- Him 
rocco Real Seal ®1.00 and #1.50, Real Pig § 
Skin $1.50, Mexican hand carved $1.75, 
Trade supplied— Send for Catalog Funcy Leather Goods. 
THE ARMS POCKET BOOK Co. 4 
MEN’s SAFETY PocKET BooK. 341 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn, LapDIEs’ SAFETY POCKET BOOK VS 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEpPtnc. 
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EEP the Lawn Free from 
Unsightly Posts by Using 


Hill’s Champion Clothes Dryers 


Easily Removed When Not in Use 


More than 200,000 are now giving perfect satisfaction. Write 
for Catalogue D of these and the Balcony Clothes Dryers to 


HILL DRYER COTPIPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Pad * Nail Clipp er In Pleasing Contrast with the 


Clatter of Dishes at 


Table 
Is the Dignified and Noiseless Touch 
given the dinner by a 


The Manicure 


Table Pad 


Cleans 
File a Quilted of Bleached Muslin both sides, 


with pure white wadding between. 


Trims the Nail any Desired Length Washes perfectly. Good as new after 


laundering. All sizes; at your favor- 
Perfect for Removing Hangnails 


ite Dry Goods Store. 
Ask your dealer for them —— 
or send your order direct. 


Postage Paid $2.00 Per Dozen. Sample 25c Excelsior Quilting Co., 


PATENTED 


The H. C. Cook Co. A*S0N4,, con. Laight and Varick Sts., New York, N. Y. 


BOX 1337 


ROGERS 


SPOONS, FORKS, etc. 


are the best known goods made, and for over half a century this brand has been the 
acknowledged standard of quality. Any leading dealer can supply you. If you are not 
entirely familiar with the merits of +1847 Rogers Bros.”’ Silver Plate that Wears, send 
for illustrated catalogue No. 610, giving full information. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co., Successor), Meriden, Cons, 
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if you want a Delicious Dessert. 


THE DELICIOUS DESSERT It is pre- 


pared in 2 
minutes. 


No baking! ff 
No boiling! 


ter and set ff 


Roy. ny. iling wa- 
A ROY. Gi 4 

Flavors :— 
Lemon, 
Orange, 
Strawberry, 

and 


Raspberry. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 10 cents, | 


Try it to-day. 
Prepared by the 
GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


preserves and pickles, spread 
n coating 0 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house, Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


BABY PATTERNS, patterns 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short cloth 
with directions, kind and quantity « 
material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 

id. Also’ Helpful Hints to Prospec- 
ive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, I)l. 


Is the universal exclamation when 
ladies see plants that have been grown on 


BOWKER’S 
FLOWER FOOD 


We have hundreds of testimonials to’ 


this effect. If you want fine, healthy plants 
in the house Bowker’s Fertilizer is a neces- 
sity. Enough for 30 plants 3 mos. 25 cts. 
Much larger package for 50 cts., postpaid. 
Book on Window Gardening 
FREE with each package. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Colds are serious things. 

They lead to worse things, 

A cold is the seed of consump- 

tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not at hand, 


DrHookers 


Cough Croup 


Syrup. 


gives relief at once. It has saved 
thousands of lives. Every mother 
should see that it is always in the 
house, Don’t wait till you need 
it—that may be too late. Con- 

tains no opium—absolutely safe— 

endorsed by physiciars for 50 

years, Made only by Charles 

B. Kingsley, Northampton, 

Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HouseKEEPING. 
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Nobody else 
but me puts his 
name on lamp 
chimneys—there’s 


mighty good rea- 


son for that. 


MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 


what number to get for your lamp. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh, 


IP YOU BUY 


Flour as Food} $88,797 ™7 


Flour that IS Foed, » 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 


Our name and label on the 
barrel or package is the best 
assurance you can have of its 
being genuine and the best 
flour made. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us 


his name and your ordcr—we will see 
that you are supplied. Booklet free from 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
00000000 


ONLY CLASP 


OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFAST ENS 
The 


HOSE 


Sample pair, 
by mail. 


Catal 
| 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“QB Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 

Mou Rubber Button. 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN | 


| 
SUPPORTER| | 


VANILLA 


Favorite 


the best Qual.ty 
of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans, 
The market 
==» is FLOODED 
with rank 

ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 

COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and eve flavor (33) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 

Family favorites for forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 
Note trade-marks; Blue Cartoon, White Label. 


Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexeepine. 
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Winter Resort 
BY THE SEA 


Located upon the historic Hampton Roads, the 
beautiful and protected inland sea formed by 
the confluence of the Chesapeake Bay and the 
James and Elizabeth Rivers. 


THAT SUCH A SPOT CAN 
BE SO EASILY REACHED! 


From New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY, CAPE CHARLES 
ROUTE. Day and night through express trains in 
both directions. Landing passengers at Govern- 
ment Pier immediately fronting the hotels. 

— OLD DOMINION LINE. Every day excepting 
ai Sunday. Time between New York and Old Point 
Comf 


ort, eighteen hours. Modern steel steamships. 


From Washington. 
= One night by WASHINGTON & NORFOLK STEAMBOAT CO. 
Pullman express service by CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 
Daily Service. 
From Baltimore. 
One night by OLD BAY LINB or CHESAPEAKE STEAMSHIP CO. Every week-day. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE announces effective luxurious vestibuled Pullman service Feb- 


ruary 18th between Old Point Comfort and Florida, via Richmond. This is an entirely new 
feature, appealing to tourists wishing to make a stop-over en route North or South. 


The Perfectly Appointed Hotels 


CHAMBERLIN AND HYGEIA 


are owned and controlled by the Old Point Comfort Improvement Company. 


|| The Hampton Golf Club, with its picturesque club-house and excellent 
GOLF links, is easy of access from the Chamberlin, and guests of the hotel 
may secure all privileges of temporary membership. The course is kept 
in perfect condition, and is charmingly laid out so as to afford delightful views of the sea. 


GEORGE A. KEELER, Manager, Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPING, 
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OUR FAMOUS 


Rochester 
Automatic 


Wringer 


The lightest, cleanest, strongest and most durable. Does the best work 
and is the easiest turning wringer made. A simple and new principle pro- 
tected by patents. Simply put on the pressure when you start to wash and 

TO 


the various sized garments are wrung dry and even, with no thumb screws 
to bother with, No Rust. No Oil. Rolls are not made of composi- 
tion covered with rubber, but are Solid White Rubber, and our self- 


eaagoene adjusting frame protects them, Fully guaranteed. Write for one to-day. 
ON TRIAL You are sure to be pleased—if you are not, return it at our expense. 
FREIGHT We make other styles, sizes and grades. Write for further particu- 
PRE P lars. We wish to establish reliable agencies. 


Rochester Wringer Co. ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


ENTERPRISE 


Food Chopper 


No modern kitchen complete without 
this useful utensil. Saves time, labor and 
food. Chops meats, fruits, greens, bread, 
etc., fine or coarse. Strong and simple in 
construction; won't break or get out 
of order. Each chopper is furnished 
No. 100. With set of 4 knives, including one for ut butter. 


Scld at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 
many other household helps—free. Send 4 cts. for the 
‘‘ Enterprising Housekeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


$1.50. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPtneG, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MUNSON LINE 


the North Shore 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


MAP OF ROUTE FOLLOWED BY REGULAR STEAMERS 


Round Trip 


$110, INCLUDING 


3 WEEKS 


Regular Service, Mobile, Ala., to Havana, Direct. 


Also Tours Haiti and Jamaica 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, indi- Full particulars, illustrated lit- 
vidual electric fans in staterooms, etc. erature, sailing dates, etc., at 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, General Ticket Agents, 25 Union Sq., N. Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William St., N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb 
@ and instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 
mm| pages—6 superb colored plates—700 engravings of vegetables, 
flowers, bulbs, implements, etc. 
To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

B| To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail 
the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 

| 50-Cent «‘Henderson”’ Collection of seeds, containing 
one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering ; Pan- 
sies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, Giant Comet ; New 
York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume 
Celery, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and 

returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected 
from Catalogue tothe amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


sss A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
The Dandy Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or men’s) 
perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
polish can be easily obtained. It is 
also an excellent shoe stretcher. ee « 


Can be screwed to any casing and removed 
from socket when not in use. Ask any shoe, 
hardware or housefurnishing dealer for it, If 
not obtainable, send direct. Forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER CO. 
53 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mass, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


It is a scouring soap. 
It is a metal polish. 
It is a glass cleaner. 


Is an improvement in the list 
of house cleaning necessities. 


The Finest Cleaner Made. 


lather. 


It is always used in the form of a ¢hzx 
Requires little water, makes 
no muss and Witt Not ScratTcu. 


Bon Ami cleans by dzsso/ving the dirt 
or tarnish; not by “scouring” and 
“wearing out” the object cleaned. 


Ask your grocer for a cake. 


Read the directions inside the wrapper. 


colander. 


water. 


through the colander. 


minute. 


EAT 


Cook’s Flaked Rice 


Don't Cook 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a 
2. Puta liberal amount of salt into a little boiling |’ 
Pour the boiling salted water on the rice 


Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot 
dish; serve with sugar and milk. That is all— 
and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a 


and strain. 


THREE MONTHS’ 


cups) and do not strain. 


# FOR BABY,TOO s# 
NEW BORN INFAN TS—One cup of Cook’s 


Flaked Rice, one quart water, boil ten minutes, add 
a pint of milk, pinch of salt and a very little sugar, 


OLD CHILD— Use 
double the quantity of Cook’s Flaked Rice (two 


empty 
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The Labor of 1,095 “Meals 


falls on some one in every home every year. Any labor-saver that 
is good should have consideration, and that is one great point of 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Your only labor is the crust. A ten-cent package of this luxury makes 


Two Large Pies Sis Three Small Pies 


Home made mince meat at its best was never more juicy, fruity, 
wholesome and digestible than ‘* None Such.*’ It is an honest mince 
meat—pure, economical and delicious. It is ‘*condensed’’—that is, 
compressed in a dry, clean form, and packed ir air-tight, water-proof 

cartons. ‘**None Such’? Mince Meat also makes delicious 


Fruit Pudding = Fruit Cake 


**None Such”’ Condensed Mince Meat is forsale by every good grocer in the 
United States. at lOc. a package. , Recipes on every package. Valuable pre- 
mium list of ‘“‘ 1847 Rogers Bros.’’’ silverware enclosed. Beware of imitators 
who flood the market with on Ea substitutes. Let us know if your 
dealer refuses to supply you. We will tell you one that will. 


Merrell-Soule Co., es N. Y. 
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CONTENTS, February, 1902 


See Grand Prize Contest, Page 156 


FRONTISPIECE. A Faithful Servitor. 


THE FRONT DOOR, by Guy Kirkham. Illustrated 


BREAKFAST FOR TWO. Illustration 


CHILDREN DESPOILED OF CHILDHOOD’S JOYS, by 


Trowbridge 


Gertrude Sherman 


JUST A LIT TLE BIT OF BABY, by Amos R. Wells 
A COMMANDEERED DINNER, by Julian Ralpl 
WHEREIN THE COLLEGE SHOULD — THE MOTHER, by James H. 


Canfield, LL D 


THE OVERDRESSING OF CITY BOYS 


GREEK DISHES AND GRECIAN HOUSEKEEPING IN AMERICA, by Milton 


Marks. Illustrated 
SKILLFULLY ARRANGED ROOMS. 
A FAITHFUL SERVITOR, by M. L. D. 


A VALENTINE 


“Illustrated 
Illustrated . 
THE APARTMENT DWELLERS OF DENVER, by Ellis Meredith. 


Illustrated 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. Fasting i in Lent, by Elspeth MacDonald—Dis- 


coveries. Illustrated 


THE CHILDREN. Snowball, the Valentine: A True Story. 
of Calves, and Little-One- Eye’ s Tricks, by Katherine A. Chandler. 


A Scrapbook of Biography, by F. L. G. 
CLOTHES. Fresh from New York. 


Illustrated—For the Children. 
THE HOSTESS. A Winter Feast, by Anne Warner—Sorosis at 


“Tllustrated—A Yard 
Illustrated— 


2 
Illustrated 
Luncheon, by 


Hester M. Poole—A Heart Party for February 14, by Marjorie March—A Wed- 


ding Breakfast . 
THE TABLE. A Chicken Dinner. 
Potato Possibilities, by Mrs 


When Eggs Are Scarce . 
A MODEL KITCHEN. Iilustrated 


Illustrated—“Fish, Fish, ‘in the Dish”—Sweet 
B. Whitman—South Carolina Plantation 
Recipes—Favorite Recipes of Illinois Women 

GOOD LIVING ON SMALL OUTLAY. A Week’s Menus—Little 


140-144 


. 145-149 
Economies— 
: ‘ 150-152 


PROGRESS—The Good Housekeeping Institute—Profitable Home Handiwork 


A GRAND CONTEST 
THE ENTERTAINMENT CONTEST 


EDITORIAL. Home Science in the Colleges 


THE PUBLISHER’S DESK. Illustrated, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Copyright, 1902, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the 
household—<nlike any other periodical. Established 
in 1885. Published monthly by The Phelps Pub- 
lishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 

A corporation established in 1880 under the laws 
of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the 
largest printing and publishing plants in the world. 
Its other and allied publications have more than 500,- 
ooo subscribers and occupy a pre-eminent place in 
their fields. 

TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) post- 
paid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid 
in advance. Subscriptions may begin or be renewed 
at any time. Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, 
or at news stands. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
the printed address slip shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid. Thus: Febo2 means that your sub- 
scription expires with this (the February) number. 

me time is required after money is received before 
the date on printed address slip, which answers for 
your receipt, can be changed. 

DISC ONTINUANCES—Gooo is 
continued to responsitle subscribers until the pub- 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
payment of all arrearages must be made. If you 
do not wish the magazine continued for another year 
after the time paid for has expired, please notify us 
to that effect. 

CHANGES-—-Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new address to 
which they wish the magazine sent. We ask, how- 
ever, that such requests reach us, when ssible, by 
the 15th of the month, so that there may & no delay 
in mailing the next issue. 

AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. Reliable is 
of either sex or of any age can do well working for 
Goop HovusekeepinG. Terms on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate 
line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight inches per col- 
umn, two columns per page. Discounts for contracts 
on application. 

OFFICES—The headquarters of Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING are in the Homestead Building, Springfield, 
ego but for the convenience of its patrons it also 

has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, New York, and 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES AND MARY ALLEN 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


WAS AS YOUNG AS YOU, MY DEARS” 


“ WHEN 
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